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Some Rare Western Photographs by Albert Bier- 
stadt Now in the Historical Society Collections 
JosepH W. SNELL 


ECENTLY the Kansas State Historical Society acquired five rare 
photographs of the West which have been lost to the public for 
nearly 100 years. They are part of a large group of stereoscopic 
views which Albert Bierstadt, the noted artist, made in the spring 
and summer of 1859. Three of these pictures are featured in this 
issue of the Quarterly and are being published probably for the 
first time anywhere. 

The scene on the cover of the Quarterly was taken by Bierstadt 
in the now extinct town of Bellemont, Doniphan county, probably 
in early May, 1859. At that time Bellemont was one of the major 
outfitting points for emigrants to Pike’s Peak and the West. One 
writer said that Bellemont was the busiest town in Doniphan 
county during the Pike’s Peak gold rush. Today the town does not 
exist, but this photograph provides excellent physical evidence of 
its appearance during its heyday.* Also reprinted are two other 
photographs taken about the same time. One shows a group of 
Pike’s Peak emigrants waiting on the banks of the Missouri at St. 
Joseph for the steam ferry which would carry them across the river, 
perhaps to Bellemont. The third picture is a view of a ford on 
Wolf river in northwest Doniphan county, but the exact location 
has not been determined conclusively.® 

Joseru W. SNELL is a member of the staff of the Kansas State Historical Society. 


1. Historical Plat Book of Doniphan County, Kansas (Chicago, 1882), pp. 43, 44, 


2. Bellemont = its beginnings in 1852 with the establishment of a trading post on 
the west shore of the Missouri river in present Kansas by John H. and James R. White- 
head. For peony vom the place was known as both itehead and Bellemont. In the 
spring of 1855 the Whitehead Town Company was organized, land was purchased and 
settlement began. In 1855 the territorial legislature authorized James R. Whitehead to 
operate a ferry across the Missouri. This act was repealed in 1859 and a new ferry com- 
pany was organized. This company obtained a steam ferry boat and the trip from Belle- 
mont to St. Joseph was made twice daily. This ferry was discontinued after two years of 
service. The town of Bellemont was incorporated on February 18, 1860, and the White- 
head Town Company changed its name to the Bellemont Town Com any a few days later. 
In 1876 the sounet was Officially abandoned by an act of the state le gislature. Bellemont 
was located in the SW%, Sec. 15, T 3 S, R 22 E, or on the Missouri river 1% miles north 
of Wathena.—Ibid.; The Statutes of the’ Territory of Kansas, 1855, Ro 778, 853; Private 


Laws the Territory of Kansas . . ., 1859, PD. 97-99; ibid., 1860, pp. 76-78, 224, 
fant hg — Tous of 1876 . . ., Kansas, p. 326; St. Joseph (Mo. Weekly "West, 
une 12, 


8. The two photographs which are not reprinted are pictures of a Shoshone warrior in 
Nebraska and an Indian pony somewhere in Kansas. 
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The date of these pictures suggests that they may be the earliest 
photographs extant which show this Kansas branch of the Oregon 
trail. Kansans will be interested in the fact that the only other 
Kansas photograph—excluding portraits—in the collections of the 
Historical Society which predates these is a daguerreotype of a 
Free-State cannon and its crew taken in Topeka in 1856. In fact, 
the Society in all of its over 33,000 pictures, has only three other 
photographic scenes of territorial Kansas. One of these, the Doy 
rescue party, was portrayed on ambrotypes* by A. G. DaLee of 
Lawrence in July, 1859, and another, a Manhattan street scene of 
1860, was made by a photographer, now unidentified. The third 
scene shows the office of the Neosho Valley Register, Burlington, 
probably late in 1859. (Three photographs of street scenes in 
Atchison are borderline cases but they have not yet been positively 
identified as dating from the territorial period.) So these new 
Bierstadt photographs are important to the history of Kansas in 
two respects—they are “firsts” of the northern branch of the Kansas 
portion of the Oregon trail and they add to the meager number of 
Kansas territorial views.® 

Albert Bierstadt, widely known today for his huge canvasses of 
Western Americana, is less well known as a photographer. At the 
time of his first trip west he was a young man just home from art 
study in Europe. The object of his journey was to make sketches 
and photograph scenery for later paintings. Bierstadt took a great 
many pictures on the trip, a fact which is remarkable in itself when 
one considers the bulky equipment and the technical difficulties 
inherent in photography in those days. He may have taken as 
many as 100 photographs though only 51 have been listed. Bier- 
stadt wrote “we have taken many stereoscopic views, but not so 
many of mountain scenery as I could wish, owing to various 
obstacles attached to the process, but still a goodly number.”* The 
artist photographed many Indians for he realized that the race was 
disappearing and he felt it his duty to record as much of the van- 
ishing culture as possible.’ 


4. The daguerreotype and ambrotype are considered photographs since they fall within 
the definition of photography: the production of an image on a sensitized surface by the 
action of light or other form of radiant energy. 

5. The Bierstadt photographs were obtained through the generous assistance of Mrs. 
Byron Dexter of South Woodstock, Vt., who for years has been interested in photographs 
and stereoscopic views of the American scene. rs. Dexter also sent a list of Bierstadt 
stereos from an 1860 catalogue. 

6. E. S. Wallace, “Albert Bierstadt, Artist," The Westerners-New York Posse Brand 
Book, New York, v. 2 (1955), no. 1, p. 20, from The Crayon, New York, September, 
1859, p. 287. 

7. Ibid. 
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Bierstadt did not travel west alone. At St. Joseph he and several 
other Eastern artists joined the surveying expedition of Col. Fred- 
erick West Lander. Colonel Lander was then superintendent of 
the Fort Kearny, South Pass and Honey Lake (California) wagon 
road and the trip was designed to relocate certain portions of the 
emigrant route as well as to survey the road. Bierstadt and the 
other artists traveled with the train only for protection; they paid 
their own expenses and were not officially connected with the ex- 
pedition.® 

The Lander train left St. Joseph during the first week of May, 
1859,° traveling through the northern tier of Kansas counties to the 
upper crossing of the Big Blue and then northwest toward Fort 
Kearny and the Platte emigrant route. Bierstadt took pictures all 
along the way. Several other photos were made of St. Joseph and 
Bellemont as well as views of Troy and the fords of the Little and Big 
Blue rivers. He also photographed a ferry on the Big Blue but 
failed to indicate its identity. If this were Francis J. Marshall’s 
ferry at Marysville, which was used by thousands of travelers on 
the Oregon trail, then this picture, too, would be of unusual his- 
torical interest. Unfortunately it is among the many Bierstadt 
photographs which have disappeared.'"° In Nebraska territory 
Bierstadt photographed natural landmarks, Sioux and Shoshone 
Indians, and the Lander expedition’s train. At South Pass he and 
two companions turned back. The artist returned to his home in 
New Bedford, Mass., where a few months later, in 1860, a company 
consisting of his two brothers, who were stereographic photogra- 
phers, placed copies of his Western views on the market. Then 
catalogue stated that “these views were procured at great expense, 
and as far as we know are the only views on the market giving a 
true representation of Western Life and Western Scenery.” 

Today, 99 years later, only five of the Bierstadt stereos—those 
purchased by the Historical Society—have been located. What 
became of the others has long been a mystery. Leading depositories 
of historical photographs have no information of their whereabouts. 
Should anyone find others, the Society will be interested in hearing 
about them. 


ings and Reports of the Fort Kearney, South Pass, and ony Lake Wagon Road,” 
om.) Ex. Doc. No 86th Cong., 2d Sess. (1860-1861), p. 5. 

9. St. Joseph (Mo.) Weekly West, May 8, 1859. 

e. ra, Ly - on the ferries operated by Marshall on the Big Blue see George 
A. sries in Kansas: Part III—Blue River,” in The Kansas Historical Quarterly. 
v. 3 etsa). pp. 137-142. 
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The following list of Bierstadt’s 51 Western pictures is taken 
from the 1860 catalogue. Asterisks indicate the five photographs 
purchased by the Society. Missing numbers between 50 and 150 
were blank, so it is not known if they were Western photos or scenes 
in other areas. 

53. 

54. 

56. 


Oglala Sioux, Fort Laramie, Nebraska. 
Colonel Lander’s train. 

Emigrant team, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Cheyenne Village, Platte river, Nebraska. 
Bellemont ferry-boat, Kansas. 

Devil’s Gate from above, Nebraska. 
Market place, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Shoshone warrior. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 

Salt river valley. 


. Sioux village near Fort Laramie, Nebraska. 
. Study of horses, Missouri. 
Devil’s Gate, passage of the Sweet Water river, Nebraska. 


Part of Colonel Lander’s men. 


. Emigrants waiting for the ferry, St. Joseph, Mo. 
. Shanty in Bellemont, Kan. 

. Ford of the Big Blue, Kansas. 

. Bellemont, Kan. 


Unpacking Indian goods, Nebraska. 


. Waiting for the ferry, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Bellemont, Missouri river, Kansas. 


. Emigrant train on the Big Sandy river, Oregon. 


Near Troy, Kan. 
Shoshone children, Nebraska. 


. Ferry on the Big Blue, Kansas. 
. Ford of the Little Blue, Kansas. 
. Log cabin, Kansas. 


Oglala Sioux, Horse creek, Nebraska. 


. Indian pony, Kansas. 

. Wolf river ford, Kansas. 

. Shoshone Indians, Nebraska. 
. Oglala Sioux village, North fork of the Platte, Nebraska. 
. Sioux lodge, Nebraska. 

. Shoshone family, Nebraska. 

. Sioux Indians, Nebraska. 

. Warrior. 

. U.S. train in camp, Nebraska. 

. Shoshone warriors, mounted, Nebraska. 

. Shoshone guide, Nebraska. 

. Indian interpreter, Nebraska. 

119. 
. Oglala Sioux, the Indian Queen, Nebraska. 


Emigrants traveling on the plains, Nebraska. 
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. Colonel Lander’s ambulance on the plains, Nebraska. 
. Culinary art on the plains, Nebraska. 

. Cottonwood trees, near Boiling Springs, Nebraska. 

. Cottonwood Springs, Platte river, Nebraska. 

. Colonel Lander’s men among the Rocky Mountains. 

. Shoshone village, Nebraska. 

. Lander’s train camping on the Colorado. 

Pike’s Peak emigrants, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Rocky Mountain trapper. 











Letters of Daniel R. Anthony, 1857-1862 


Edited by Epcar LancsporF and R, W. RicHMoND 


Part One, 1857 


I. INTRODUCTION 


N June, 1957, D. R. Anthony, III, of Leavenworth lent to the 

State Historical Society 122 manuscripts of his grandfather, the 
first Daniel Read Anthony, most of them dated from 1857 through 
1862. With a few exceptions, these papers are letters written by 
Anthony to his father, Daniel; to his sister, Susan B., who later 
became nationally prominent as a leader of the woman suffrage 
movement; to his sister, Mary; and to Aaron McLean, husband of 
his eldest sister, Guelma. Because of their general interest, and 
particularly for their description of business activities in early Leav- 
enworth, selected letters will be printed in this and the Summer 
numbers of the Quarterly. Other letters, dealing with Anthony’s 
military service during the Civil War, will appear in the Autumn 
and Winter numbers. 

Born August 22, 1824, at South Adams, Mass., the first son of 
Daniel and Lucy Read Anthony, young Daniel was one of seven 
children. He had one brother, Jacob Merritt, the youngest of the 
family, and five sisters, of whom only Susan and Mary figure in this 
correspondence. Daniel attended common school at Battenville, 
N. Y., and completed his formal education with a six-month term 
at the academy in Union Village, N. Y. His father was a partner in 
the cotton manufacturing firm of Anthony, McLean & Co., and 
Daniel worked for some time with him. When the business failed, 
like many others, during the panic of 1837—“which condition of 
things,” Anthony wrote many years later, “was brought about by 
Democratic rule and free trade” \—he worked at various jobs until 
he moved to Rochester in 1847, There he taught a country school 
for two winters before going into the insurance business.” 

In 1854, having become interested in Kansas, he joined the Emi- 
grant Aid Company’s pioneer party. This group reached Kansas 


Epcar Lancsporr is assistant secretary and Ropert W. RicHMonp is the state archivist 
of the Kansas State Historical Society. 


1. Kansas City Tribune, August 27, 1897. 


2. There are many chronological and factual conflicts in accounts of Anthony's early 
life. Dates and events given here are those which seem to follow most logically. 


(6) 
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City on July 28 and on August 1 encamped on present Mount Oread. 
Thus Anthony may be numbered among the founders of Lawrence, 
even though he left the territory within a short time. Returning to 
Rochester, he engaged in the insurance business for three years 
before deciding to go west again. 

Arriving at Leavenworth in June, 1857, Anthony went into busi- 
ness there and made that city his home for the rest of his long life. 
He played a leading role in local affairs both business and political, 
as well as in the larger field of state politics. He was nominated 
seven times for the office of mayor and elected three times, nomi- 
nated twice for the state legislature and elected once, served as a 
delegate to innumerable Republican state conventions and several 
times as chairman of the state central committee, and was three 
times a presidential elector. He was appointed postmaster of Leav- 
enworth five times, holding the position nearly 16 years. The prize 
which he desired most, the governorship, eluded him, although he 
was twice a candidate for the Republican nomination, in 1870 and 
again in 1888. His brief, though interesting, career as a lieutenant 
colonel of Kansas volunteers in the Civil War will be discussed in 
later installments. 

Anthony is best known in his role of newspaper publisher. He 
established the Leavenworth Conservative, a daily, with D. W. 
Wilder as editor, and published the first issue on January 28, 1861. 
Next day the Conservative printed an extra containing the most 
glorious “scoop” in Kansas newspaper history, the news of the ter- 
ritory’s admission to the union. A legend of Kansas journalism is 
that Anthony himself carried copies of the paper on horseback from 
Leavenworth to Lawrence to bring the news to the legislature which 
was in session there. 

His career as an editor and publisher was interrupted by the Civil 
War and later by other business interests. In November, 1861, he 
sold the Conservative to D. W. Wilder, and with the exception of 
a period from September, 1864, to August, 1865, when he published 
the Leavenworth Bulletin, he did not enter the newspaper business 
again for nearly ten years. In May, 1871, he purchased the Leav- 
enworth Times, which meantime had absorbed both the Conserva- 
tive and the Bulletin. The Times today has the distinction of being 
the oldest newspaper in Kansas still published under its original 
name. Other Leavenworth newspapers were later acquired and 
also merged with the Times, until Anthony had obtained a monopoly 
in the Leavenworth daily newspaper field. 
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Throughout his life Anthony was a fighter, a man of strong opin- 
ions who never hesitated to speak his mind and one who took de- 
light in any contest of strength and wits. A fellow journalist, Mil- 
ton W. Reynolds, who knew Anthony well, wrote that his work 
showed a personality and individuality of character possessed by 
no other man in the state except Jim Lane, who was a person of 
“weird, unique and peculiar nature.” Anthony's blood “boiled 
on a minute’s notice,” said Reynolds. He had “the most powerful 
enemies of any man in the state. He has always had them; he 
always will.” * 

His outspokenness and his violent temper caused him to be in- 
volved in at least nine reported physical encounters. The first is 
said to have occurred immediately upon his arrival in Leavenworth 
in 1857, when he made such a radical speech at a “Free Soil” meet- 
ing that he was shot at by Border Ruffians three times that night. 
In 1861 he killed R. C. Satterlee, a printer, and later exchanged 
shots with Charles R. Jennison, the notorious Jayhawker who fig- 
ures prominently in the last two installments of these letters. In 
other incidents he beat former Sen. E. G. Ross with a cane, and in 
turn was reportedly spit at, shot at on two occasions, beaten with an 
umbrella, and finally horse-whipped, the latter fracas taking place 
when he was 67 years old. A majority of these affrays were with 
printers or editors, or in one way or another were results of An- 
thony’s journalistic activities, and in his case may therefore be 
classed as occupational hazards. 

Anthony was married January 21, 1864, to Anna E. Osborn of 
Edgarton, Mass. Four daughters and a son were born to them, 
but only Maude, the oldest child, and Daniel R. Anthony, Jr., sur- 
vived their father. Colonel Anthony died November 12, 1904, in 
his 80th year. His wife, who lived to be 86, died October 20, 1930. 


II. THe LETTERS 
Boat F H Aubry * 
Friday 6 P. M. 
June 5, 1857 
JEFFERSON CITY 
DEAR FATHER 
I reached here this day at 3 P M leave at 8% P. M. by this boat for 
Leavenworth— will reach there at about Monday noon if we 


8. ge by “Kicking Bird,” in Kansas City (Mo.) Times, October 18, 1886. 

4. The X. Aubrey, a Missouri river steamboat, was in service during the years 
1853-1860 = called regularly at Kansas ports during the latter 1850’s. The boat was 
named in honor of Francis X. Aubrey, who gained fame as the result of a daring horseback 
ride over the Santa Fe trail. 
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[don’t] run on too many sand bars— _ It now looks as though the 
boat would be crowded—nearly full now and the St. Louis Express 
has not yet arrived— Most of the passengers are Kansas bound— 
very few are going to Nebraska— A Leavenworth man on board 
says Leavenworth now has a population of nearly 5,000 Suppose 
he enlarges some upon the fact—he says there are already four or 
five Banking offices there— 

The general opinion seems to be that it will be the largest town 
in Kansas I have no doubt I can make a good thing out of the 
money operation I talked of— Drafts were selling at 1% discount 
only four weeks ago—but this cannot last long— 

My Pas[s] was good to this point. It costs me $10. from here 
to Lfeavenworth]— The Baggage man at Chicago weighed my 
Packing Trunk filled with Stationary & Insurance paper—it weighed 
215 pounds— he was going to charge me one dollar extra to St 
Louis—but concluded on my showing my ticket to let it pass with- 
out extra charge.— 

I have this afternoon visited the Capitol—Penitentiary and Jeffer- 
son City generally— it has only 3000 people—and looks like a 
very slow town— 


Tea is nearly ready 
Yours & 
D R ANTHONY 


LEAVENWORTH No 1 
June 10 1857 
LEAVENWORTH City K. T. 

DEAR FATHER 

Here I am in the land of Border Ruffians. Arrived here Monday 
morning June 8th at 10 Oclock Safe & Sound Stop at the Planters 
House, a good 5 Story brick building.’ Sleep 4 to 8 in a room— 
board $2.00 per day at that— Am going out to Squat with A. C. 
Wilder & Scott J Anthony an old resident of this city. Am going 


5. The Planters’ House, opened in 1856 and intended originally to serve only Pro- 
slavery patrons, was once one of the most popular and elegant hostelries of the West. It 
stood until 1958 at the northeast corner of Shawnee and Main streets. 

6. Abel Carter Wilder, 1828-1875, came to Kansas in March, 1857, engaging in the 
land business at Leavenworth. He was a supporter of the Free-State cause and was one 
of the organizers of the Republican party in Kansas. He served as a member of the 
Kansas delegation in the 38th congress but left the state to return to Rochester, N. Y., in 
the fall of 1865. 

Scott J. Anthony, a cousin of D. R. Anthony, was a native of New York. He came 
to Leavenworth in 1854, where he became a member of the merchandising firm of Bailey, 
Anthony & Co., and an active Free-State partisan. In 1860, following the announcement 
of rich gold strikes at Leadville, he went to Colorado, where he won success as a soldier 
and businessman. 
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for the Sovereignty principle.? Am well satisfied Leavenworth 
City is the most enterprising city in all Kansas—but lots are high, 
high, high, wouldn’t touch them at half what is asked for them— 
Lots as far from the center of business as Adams Street & Chatham 
Street in Rochester they here ask $30. per foot front 140 feet deep— 
Every body is a land agent—and most every body owns land— I 
won't touch anything but lands at first prices or nearly so— 

This town is very much like St Paul Minnesota T[erritory]— It 
has from 3,000 to 5,000 people— mostly young men—and fast 
men— they call me an old “fogy” already— Scott J. Anthony 
is a first rate man O. K. and said to be perfectly reliable in all re- 
spects— Wilder has been making some money since he has been 
here— If I had invested $1,000 here six months ago it would have 
been worth $10,000 now—but that time is past— I think city 
property will decline this winter and in the spring before the emi- 
gration commences. I think a good speculation can be made— 
money is worth from 8 to 5 per cent a month—but it can be used 
to much better profit buying lands—at least so I think— 

If Aaron wants to invest that $400. in the Union Savings Bank 
let him send on the Gold at once—so that it will reach here by the 
10th of July— _ the sales are on the 15th July— 

Sell that $1400. & the $600. mortgage if you possibly can— I 
think the money could be doubled in less than one year. I shall 
not do any thing at loaning Money—but if I had it would buy drafts 
on New York, and could make enough to more than pay express 
charges— The charge for expressing currency to Leavenworth 
city is $3.50 per $1,000 and less when you contract— Gold costs 
more— Gold is worth more than currency— 

I have seen Gen Harney at Fort Leavenworth—* Saw “Sheriff 
Saml J Jones” the man who was shot—he is very docile now—in- 
deed many of the Border Ruffians now say Kansas must be a Free 
State—® When it was announced that Adams “Free State” was 
elected Mayor of this city they said property rose 25 per cent— 

Judge Lecompte is holding court here— Charles Fugett is on 
trial for the murder of Hopps— They have been at work two 
days and got only six jurrors over 60 had formed an opinion and 
many were challenged by Fugetts council They (the counsell) 


7. The principle of “Squatter Soverei cignty. as stated in the Kansas-Nebraska act of 
1854, provided that the actual settlers should decide by majority vote whether or not slavery 
would be permitted in the territory. 

8. Maj. Gen. William S. Harney, 1800-1889, gained fame as an officer in the Mexican 
War and on the Indian frontier. During 1857-1858 he was in Kansas to help quiet the 
difficulties between Proslavery and Free-State partisans. 


9. Samuel f- Sones, Proslavery feat of Douglas county, 1855-1857, was wounded by 
Free-Staters at Lawrence in April, 1856. 
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accept none but “B[order]. R[uffian].s” full blooded— Lecompte, 
Marshall & District Atty have thus far acted fairly in this trial— 
But Lecompte is a thick headed Jack ass and acts as though he was 
afraid of his own shadow— he is a coward—almost yes every 
man says Fugett murdered and then scalped Hopps in cold blood— 
one young man said to me that he would be cleared as he had only 
killed a damned abolitionist—'® The Free State men speak right 
out plain. They will not vote at this election— Scott J Anthony 
was driven out of town last summer for his Free state principles, 
and this spring the Deputy Marshall gave his Revolver to Scott 
and wanted him to assist in arresting Fugett— Scott laid hold of 
him first—this shows a change 

I shall go and see Merritt next Monday and stay there two weeks 
and attend the “Wea Trust Land Sales” "!_ Scott has gone this day— 
Wilder goes with me Monday— Tell Mary to send her money 
also and I will buy her 160 acres—which will cost about $300. to 
$325. These lands are priced at 1.50 to 2.50 per acre— Insurance 
is going to be a good business here— many good buildings are 
already built & being built. 

I shall want to get that note discounted for 2000 or 3000— 
$1,000—2 or $10,000 even is small to operate in city Lots— The 
Planters House was sold for $50,000 a few weeks ago— They are 
making money fast— I don’t think trade is very good— If you 
can get the agency of the Aetna for Lawrence you might move 
out— I write this on my knee in the Hotel office we now have 
a daily mail from & too this city— 

Yours &c 
D R ANTHONY 


#35 Miles west of LEAVENWORTH 
Delaware Trust Lands K. T. Near 
the South East Corner of the Kickapoo 
Reservation 

Daniet AntHony 5 P. M. Thursday June 11, 1857 

Dear FATHER 


These lands are comeing into ma[r]ket July 15th Send on the 
$800, or 1,000 in the Union Savings Bank for the Empire Co or 


10. On August 19, 1856, Charles Fugit murdered a settler named Hoppe on the out- 
skirts of Leavenworth. He was not brought to trial until June, 1857, and was acquitted 
June 23. Samuel D. Lecompte, who had been appointed chief justice of the territorial 
supreme court in 1854, was the presiding judge. e trial and acquittal were bitterly 
criticized by the Free-State faction in Kansas. 

1l. Anthony’s young brother, Jacob Merritt Anthony, had come to Kansas in 1856, 
when he was 22 years old, and settled at Osawatomie. The public sale of the Wea Indian 
lands began at Paola on June 24, 1857. 
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get $1,000 discounted on the strength of it for three months— Send 
gold—or send their notes if they much prefer to do so. 

There is money in these lands— Speculation among the Squat- 
ters rages high— I shall go down to the Wea lands near where 
Merritt is about next Monday the 15th—those lands come into 
market at that time— I have made a small investment and expect 
to make a claim good— The whole land is overrun with Squatters 
They are the greatest speculators in the country— The lands here 
are as good as any in the county— Claims are selling from 50 to 
$2000 each—and nothing but a Squatters right at that. 

Make a note payable as Mr. Erickson may direct—for $2,000 
and express his Bank notes to me at Leavenworth K. T. v[i]a Amer- 
ican Express to St Louis thence by Ritchardsons Mo Express to 
Leavenworth— Money will have a good circulation here— I am 
fully convinced that money is made here in buying Lands at first 
prices— I enclose a blank note which you can fill out. 

Mr. Erickson said he would want your name & Aarons on the 
note— I can get a note discounted at the Canajoharie Bank to pay 
—if not the Lands can be sold any day to I wish to dispose of 
them— Money loans at 5 per cent a month—but I am fully Sat- 
isfied that a larger per cent can be made in these trust lands and be 
perfectly safe— I am now engaged in securing claims and will 
want the money to pay for them by the 10th July— I know you 
are not posted in regard to these land speculations, but I am pretty 
well acquainted already— 

This note is written in a log shanty with rived shingle roof— 
cracks all open Hay for flooring—one small Box for furniture & 
Blankets for Bedding— I am writing on my memorandum Book— 
which rests on my knee—while I am sitting flat on the ground 
Wilder is sitting on the Door Sill—(no door) making a memoran- 
dum in his book— he takes this letter to Leavenworth city on 
Friday—& returns on Monday when I go with him & Scott J. 
Anthony to the Wea Lands— I hope you wont fail of sending me 
at I[e]ast $2,000 by July 11 

Missourians, Border Ruffians, Virginians, Indianans and three 
New Yorkers are stoping in this hut— We live on crackers, Ham 
Tea Sugar Molasses & “whiskey” the latter the only staple 
article of living. It is said no Squatter can have his claim unless 
he has Flour & whiskey in his cabin— I am on the Grasshopper 
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creek bank (East bank) about 11 miles north of Grasshopper Falls 
town—'? I wrote you once from Leavenworth— 
Yours &c 
D R ANTHONY 


LEAVENWORTH City K. T July 3, 57 
DEAR FATHER 

I have this P M arrived here from Ossawottamie & Paoli—the 
latter place the Wea Trust lands are now selling and have been 
since the 25th June— Webb Wilder a brother of A. C. Wilder & 
a Mr Achilles are here from Rochester, all well—"* 

Wilder, his brother Webb, Achilles & myself go to the Delaware 
Lands to morrow to attend to our claims. I have as yet made no 
money but have done enough to pay my expenses since my arrival 
here— I am so busy that I cannot tell you fully all I have been 
doing and what I intend doing but shall buy some of the Delaware 
Lands— 

Lands at Paoli sold mostly to settlers, (bogus) at the apprisal 
which was from $1.50 $1.75, $2.00 $2.25 for the best—and at 
least one half was afterwards sold by the Settlers to Speculators at 
prices rangeing from $2.00 to 5.00 per acre—and some few very 
choice lots more— I cannot now explain the “Modus operandi” 
nor give you the definition of “Settler” “Squatter” and Speculator— 
You will call on Mr Mann of Wilder Case &Co and he will explain 
or rather post you up in what we are doing 

I am engaged with Wilder, not in partnership. I think I shall 
make something this month Susans & Marys money is recd to- 
gether with two letters from you & one from Susan— 

You entirely misapprehend the manner in which I want to you 
use the funds. If I had had $100,000 at Paoli I could have made 
from 1 to $2,000 in ten days with it and could do the same thing at 
the Osaukee Land Sale of the Delaware trust lands—but it is now 
to late— You cannot understand how matters stand here— I 
shall attend to other matters when the sales are over— 

I know (and others think with me) that speculation runs high 
here— 


12. Grasshopper creek is now called the Delaware river. Grasshopper Falls is present 
Valley Falls in Jefferson county. 

13. “Webb” Wilder was Daniel W. Wilder, 1832-1911, who became prominent as 
a Kansas newspaperman, author, and public official. Achilles has not been identified. 
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LEAVENWORTH K. T. July 13, 1857 
Deak Sister [Susan] 

Your letter of the 29th UIt was recd by me this day It probably 
reached this city some days ago. I have just returned from the 
Grasshopper River where I went one week ago. I leave again to 
night for Osaukee 30 miles west from Leavenworth with Mr. 
Wilder— The Land sales commence on the 15th Inst** I shall 
go to Topeka on Tuesday to attend the convention of the Free State 
Party having been delegated by the people of Atchinson Co where 
for the present I hail from—* 

My land will not be sold before the 20th to the 25th July—_ there 
is from 300,000 to 400,000 acres to be sold. 160 acres will cost from 
$300 to $3,000. Lands here are very high and city property enor- 
mously high—the latter so high that I would not touch it at any price 
for which it could be had— _I think many people coming here will 
make money and many more will loose I think it almost impos- 
sible for one to write a statement plain enough to give eastern 
people a correct idea of the political and speculation condition of 
this Territory. 

I shall return to this city about August lst when I shall be sta- 
tionary for a while at least— I have made arrangements to have 
my letters sent to me at Osaukee. I have one or two chances to 
invest your $300, but cannot yet decide—will see at Osaukee what 
is best— I shall probably see Merritt at Osaukee I have heard 
from him since I left the Wea Lands he’d bid off his land and so has 
made the $125. out of it— I think his chances for making more 
than his expenses at Osaukee are very small but I will assist him all 
I can— 

I shall endeavor not to loan anything, and from present appear- 
ances shall not when I close up, can most likely tell more about 
it— The more I see of the West the more I am convinced it is 
the place for me. Although I cannot say that the life I have led 
the last 5 weeks has been the pleasentest. that I have the most 
cream in my coffee and slept in the best of beds— Yet my living 
temporarily on Bread—Coffee & Ham fried by some of our boys 
Sleeping on the Ground—in the waggon many times and but once 
in a good bed—and not once in a clean bed— I have now hired 
a room with A C Wilder and hereafter when in the city shall have 
a good room and bed—better that the Planter Hotel can afford— 


14. The reference is to the sale of the Delaware trust lands, which took place at 
Ozawkie. 

15. This convention, held July 15 and 16, was for the purpose of nominating officers 
under the Free-State Topeka constitution. 
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My new cousin Scott J Anthony I like very much— he is highly 
esteemed here, although quite young— Our party from here to 
Osaukee consists of A. C. Wilder, D W Wilder, C P Achilles, Brown 
& Coman and myself— 


LEAVENWORTH City KANSAS 
August 7th 1857 
Dear Sister [Susan] 

Your letter of the 20th Ult I found on my table here yesterday— 
I have been to the Osaukee Sale of the Delaware Trust Lands 
found Merritt there. Staid there until the 30th then went [to] 
Grasshopper Falls, then to my claim— then to visit the piece of 
Land which I bought for you (the recpt is in your name the Gov- 
ernment would not have two names in the assignment) the 86 
acres I bought for you is on the Delaware trust Lands adjoin[in]g 
the Kickapoo Preemption Lands— I have made arrangements to 
buy the fractional quarter east of it 33 acres for Mary—( expect it 
was bid in for her yesterday at Osaukee )— 

Merritt and I have built cabins on the two fractional quarters on 
the Kickapoo preemption lands so that you or some one else can 
preempt them at $1.25 per acre—or buy a 120 and an 80 acre 
warrant and get it for about $1.00 per acre besides expenses of 
preemption I paid $3.00 per acre for your 86 acres and am to pay 
the same forthe 33 acres for Mary It is Anol Prairie Land But 
if you do not like the investment I will take it off your hands—at 
any time— Merritt says the Land is the best kind— We have 
built on the Kickapoo side two good firm cabins which will pre- 
vent any one from taking them at present— I send you a diagram 
of your Land—also a copy of the recpt which I hold— I do not 
send the recpt itself as I may need it. 

I bought the Land from Mr. Willis at $3.00 per acre— An the 
cabin which he had on it I have removed on the fraction of same 
quarter right north— 

I have just seen Wilder who has just come from Osaukee and he 
gives me M §. Anthony recpt— I managed to have Marys bid of 
in her name— She is a Settler, Bona fide She is now undoubtedly 
tilling her 40 acres of Land— I had to pay $30. to the man who 
built the cabin on her claim & which will make her 39 acres cost 
$78.70—and she will have 121 4/100 acres to preempt at $1.25— 
You will see by the diagram the two claims join each other— 
Wilder owns the claim west of Susans— 

It would be impossible for me to explain the manner in which 
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all this business is done— These Delaware Lands are sold by 
Gov for the Indians they are appraised at from $1.25 to $4.50 per 
acre none are sold below the appraisal and Actual settlers can 
have them at that price—but most every one manages to evade the 
Law of the commissioner of sales— The cost of putting up cabins 
for you and Mary on the Kickpoo claims is about $50.— I think 
you can send me $80, which will answer until your preem[p]tion 
Land wants to be paid for which will be in November next or later— 


SB&MS Credit By cash $300. 
Dr 

To Express charges $ 2.00 

To S B A 86 73/100 Land at $3. 260.19 


To Cost of putting up two cabins for S B A 
& M S A on the Kickapoo Land—Say 39.11 
To MS A Land recpt 38 96/100 acre at 1.25 48.70 
To paid Mr Osborn for putting cabin & for 
his interest in the claim— 30.00 
Balance due 80. 


$380.00 $380. 











Merritt & I throw in our time & labor putting up cabins—and I 
have drawn one of my cabins on to your Kickapo claim 


LEAVENWORTH City KANsAS 
August 8, 1857 
Dear SisTER [Susan] 

Yours of the 29th come to hand this day— . . . You speak 
of coming to Kansas_ It may be (if the Land office opens in Octo- 
ber or November) best for you to come out and buy your own land 
on the preemption tract— You will understand that the dividing 
line between the Kickapoo & preemption Lands and the Delaware 
Trust Lands runs diagonally through about the center of your 160 
acres and through the South part of Marys— 

So you will see that on the south of the diagonal line you have 
a title from Government for 86 73/100 acres—and will have to pre- 
empt or buy from Gov. the balance of 73 23/100 acres when the 
land office opens which will be in Oct or Nov they say— Mary 
has a title to 88 96/100 acres and will have to buy the 121 04/100 
of Gov same as you do—providing you wish to buy it— You are 
not obliged to buy it— And in order to hold it I have had to build 
two good firm matched lumber cabins & will have some plowing 
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done on both of them—it is better to have the whole 160 acres 
then you & Mary will have 160 each— 


LEAVENWORTH Aug. 17, 1857 
Dear FATHER 

Can you negociate one of those bonds & mortgages I may want 
4 Land Warrants in October or November I wish you would 
write me what has been done. I have written once or twice but 
you forget to answer— 

I think something could be raised from them without looseing 
much. I would give 10 pr cent off to get them cashed— Mary 
need not sent the $80. now unless she wishes— if She sends it— 
send draft on New York or your check— Drafts are par checks 
would cost 4% to collect— I don’t know as the Doniphan Land 
office will be open before November— I want to enter the 4 
quarters on the Kickapoo lands as soon as the office opens and 
allow us to preempt— when they do open I may want two or 


three of you to make Kansas a visit— Merritt has gone to Ossa- 
wottomie— I may go down there again in a week or two— He 
will come up again to our Kickapoo claims in 4 or 6 weeks— It 


will depend on the time the Land office opens— The Land office 
at Lecompton has not opened yet— Merritt will have to enter his 
Ossawottomie Land there— I think if three or four were to go 
into Ossawottomie Money could be made there— _ I hardly think 
further troubles need be apprehended here— Walker dont know 
what to do— he has surrendered himself almost entirely to the 
Pro Slavery Party.'® 
Yours of Aug 3rd is recd. 
Yours Truly 
D R ANTHONY 


LEAVENWORTH K, T. Aug 17 1857 
Monday 12 Oclock 

DEAR BROTHER 

I returned on Sunday at 1% P. M. from a exploration trip— A. C. 
Wilder Glenny & myself left Leavenworth on Monday August 10th 
at 1 P. M. in a good Rockaway carriage with a good span of Black 
Horses— traveled west that night about 20 miles on the Fort Riley 
road stopped & got a good chicken supper. then went on 10 


16. Robert J. Walker, although a Democratic appointee to the office of territorial 
governor, suffered criticism from both Proslavery and Free-State elements, as did other 
members of the territorial administration. Walker was especially criticized by Free-Staters 
because he sent troops to Lawrence in July, 1857, after that town had set up an inde- 
pendent city government, an act which he considered illegal. 


2—1958 
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miles further, turned our horses loose on the Praries, laid our blan- 
kets on the Ground, pulled off our boots wrapped a blanket 
around each of us and went to sleep— Slept quite sound in the 
morning woke up nearly wet through with the dew—harnassed up 
and drove 9 miles to Osaukee. 8 A. M. got a 50 cent breakfast of 
nothing eatable— Staid at the sales until] 2 P M then went north 
to Grasshopper Falls. thence north 10 miles to our claims— 
thence west 1% miles to Kapioma city ’* Got stuck in the mud 
crossing the Grasshopper. left our waggon. Went up to Godwins 
house— (Brother of Parke Godwin) had Bacon and biscuit for 
Tea. Slept on a matrass on the floor with our blankets over us— 
enormous ground bugs were crawling over us all night the log 
house was full of them— 

In the morning had Mackerel, Soda Crackers & Tea & vilanous 
coffee for breakfast— Godwin is not the housekeeper just now— 
he had but just arrived— Then hauled our Waggon out of the 
creek, harnessed up and travelled over rolling Praries & across 
creeks for ten or fifteen [miles] west to Eureka, Pleasent View 
&c—'§ got back to Kapioma City about 5 P. M. but concluded 
to come 10 miles further East to Monrovia. got there about 9 
P. M. ordered a good Supper had chicken, milk Toast &cc all 
O. K. they live in a tent have about 20 boarders— live the best 
of any place or hotel yet— Slept on a matrass on the floor, 
wrapped up in our blankets—good breakfast in the morning bill 
$1.00 per head— traveled east 4 miles to the Great Fort Leaven- 
worth & Fort Larimie Military Road—thence north 6 miles to my 
claims.'® found Merritt had finished the cabins and gone to Ossa- 
wottomie via Leavenworth, so I shall miss him this trip— took 
in a cabin built on a claim of 160 acres bought by A. W. McLean 
of John Gray— I have been asked who & where McLean is “I 
gues he is in Leavenworth now or there or there” —*° 

After feeding men & horses—traveled north over an unknown 
Prarie—without compas or guide—a very comfortable feeling when 
you dont know whether you go right or wrong— A man cant 
travel in this country with a carriage unless he knows where “ford- 
ing places” are— After 6 miles travel we come to the St Joseph 


17. Kapioma City was located at the mouth of Straight creek in western Atchison 
county, south of present Muscotah. 

18. Eureka {geegent Jackson county), which changed its location and its name before 
its death in the 1870’s, was 32 miles west of Atchison when Anthony visited it. Pleasant 
View has not been located. 

19. This route, another of the many branches of the Oregon or California trail, was 
also known as the Fort Leavenworth-Fort Kearny road. 

20. The mysterious McLean was Aaron McLean, of Rochester, N. Y., Anthony’s brother- 
in-law, to whom this letter presumably was addressed. 
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& Kennekuk road *! took that east and after traveling 10 miles 
found water 10 miles further brought us to the house of Mr 
Mathews—a proSlavery man—a first rate fellow who believes 
Slavery is a divine institution and that it will yet be established 
in Kansas— He has an A no 1 Black cook—gave us good coffee 
Tea—Chicken Ham Biscuit & Butter for Tea & Same with corn 
cakes for Breakfast— also Christian Bed’s— Bill $1.00 per 
head— traveled over the best country I have yet seen in Kansas— 
from the time we struck the Military Road so up along between 
the sources on [of] the Grasshopper on the west and the sources 
of Independence Creek on the East and Wolf river on the north— 
a high divide all the way— 

Left Mathews at 7 a. m. with blessings on the beloved institution 
of Black cooks and reached Elwood City at 9 a.m. (10 miles) A 
new town of 40 houses—great chances for Speculation— Humbug 
all over—bought a Subdivision Share of the city ten Lots for 
$3.50 and left at 6 P M Same day—disgusted with the city—(we 
crossed over to St Joseph it is one of the largest of the towns 
(8000) on the Missouri River )—but like all of them has a dilapi- 
dated look— The Hannibal and St. Joseph will help it and Elwood 
also ?*—that night reached Palermo ten miles south**—“Wilder 
swearing that it was all damn foolishness to drive in the dark over 
the damn precipices— that we would get into Missouri &c but 
we come around at the Palermo Hotel safe and sound at 9 P. m— 
poor bed— poor breakfast— rained all night until 11 a.m. 

After hunting a long time found our horses—got wet through— 
got our carriage mended and started south over hills and down 
precipices— The River Roads are almost impassible particularly 
after a rain— passed Geary City in 10 miles—40 houses **—10 
miles further passed Doniphan 60 or 70 houses two Sawmills 
&c. has a Pro Slavery look— this is the town bought by Jim 
Lane— we called on the General but he was not a[t] home— He 
is just the man for the times. The Free State Boys love him— The 
National Democrats hate him and the Missourians & Border Ruf- 
fians generally fear him— thence 5 miles south to Atchison of 
100 or 200 houses— and 20 Stores will make a town some time 


21. Three years later the Pony Express followed this road across Doniphan and 
southeastern Brown counties. 

22. The Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad, which reached St. Joseph February 23, 1859, 
gave Elwood a rail connection with the East, although no railroad was to bridge the Mis- 
souri for several years. 

23. Palermo, in Doniphan county, was on the Missouri river, two miles southwest of 
Wathena. 


24. Geary City, in Doniphan county, was on the Missouri river, ten miles south of Troy. 
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then we went 8 miles out on the Military road again a few miles 
below South of where we crossed it on the Thursday before— 
Stayed all night with a Missourian—S8 or ten men 3 women slept 
side by side on the floor in our room in an old log hut— had a nasty 
breakfast— rained in the morning got away at 8 a m and 
reached Leavenworth on Sunday at 1% P. M. whole expense for 
the 6 days about $50— this is an excellent place to spend money— 

You have above a hasty account of life in Kansas I am now 
well— I nearly starved my self on the trip, and it had a good 
affect upon my digestive organs. On the whole I am pleased with 
Kansas life thus far— I am fully convinced it is the place to make 
money—no man can help making money here providing he is 
willing to “rough” it—and is economical and will not expend to 
much time in looking about the country— many people come 
here who travel all over the country and after all cannot make up 
their minds which is the best point and loose all the best chances— 

For myself I made up my mind to pitch in a little here and a little 
there and come out some where—but I have no fear of the result— 
A man could hardly go amiss— Any business will pay here except 
doing nothing— That will not pay except to dead politicians like 
Shannon &c who offer their influence in the market for a considera- 
tion * 

Most of Buchanans office holders here are hard drinkers and 
Gamblers— The Free State Party in refusing to vote last year 
did the very best thing The National Democracy and the Pro 
Slavery Party and Gov Walker are all one— Walker attempted 
to deceive and cajole the people—he failed in that—then he tried 
to intimidate them. he failed in that— The people laugh at 
him— He is mad with himself and with every body except Brown 
of the Herald of Freedom and Cory correspondent of the New 
York Times—** Little Walker is dead— his influence here is gone 
forever— his intrigues to make Kansas a National Democratic 
State did not work The people despise him for his trickery it 
was unworthy of any man— 

The two men hung here two weeks ago were National Demo- 
crats—the two in Prison are National Democrats—** There is 


25. Wilson Shannon, a Democrat and Proslavery sympathizer, was the second governor 

of Kansas territory. 
26. George W. Brown, editor of the Lawrence Herald of Freedom was not as criti- 
cal of Governor Walker as most of his fellow Free-State newspapermen. The New York 
Times also was less critical than other Eastern papers. No information has been found on 


27. On July 31, aad g map Stevens was murdered by John S Quarles and W. M. 
Bays. The two were hanged by citizens of Leavenworth on Au William Knighten 
and Bill Woods, arrested as accomplices in the murder, were jailed Po ” Delaware City. 
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something about an honest Pro Slavery man I like— he is frank 
and honest with you— but a National Democrat will lie will do 
anything mean— Little Walker has nothing to do— the bogus 
laws are now not enforced (in general I mean) indeed all the 
government officials are supernumerarys— unless it is the Land 
offices and Post Masters— 

I dont know whether any more difficulties will occur here or not— 
but if they do come—it will be a fight such as has never occured 
here before— Men of property do not regard money at all in 
respect to this continually infringing upon their God given rights— 
Time will tell the story and Kansas will be Free— The Pro 
Slavery still cling to idea of making it a Slave State— 

Write me all the Rochester and Washington county news— 

Yours truly 
D R ANTHONY 


LEAVENWORTH CiTy KANSAS 
October 1, 1857 
DEAR FATHER, 

I have written home several times but have heard nothing from 
any of you in two or three weeks. Merritt wrote me on the 27th 
Ultimo saying he had heard nothing in some time. 

I see by the papers you are having a great panic in money mat- 
ters with all care on your part you can Shun the Shoals—give no 
credit to any man who is doubtful. in any case or for any reason, 
demand prompt payment. better loose some business than to run 
any hazard. Always make them pay up before the month is up— 

I had one case of 37.50 premium the man wanted me to wait 
a few days _ I told him I could not & canceled his policy instanter— 
I shall do a good business for one or two months this fall— In 
the month of September I issued 15 policies premiums $792.45 
profits on same 10 per cent & policies & Surveys making about $100. 
pretty well for the first month— I write $10,000. in one risk one 
premium which I took amounted to $225. one 162.50 one 73.50 
one 52.50 one 60. and lesser ones— 

I wrote you very urgently for funds—but if you cannot get them 
—why I must do without, but now is the time [to] buy here—say 
about January or February next— 

I have made arrangements here so that I can get Land Warrants 
to enter 4 quarters this fall— I loaned $300. last week 90 days 5 
per cent per month and took a deed of 160 acres of land and a good 
note into the bargain. I could loan any amount almost at same 
rate— 
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Merritt expects to come up again after election. The Charter 
Oak Co offer me their agency— I have written the Home Co all 
I have got to do is to stick to my business here— I am the agent 
and command the best business in town I have the power to 
appoint Surveyors in all the towns (except Lawrence) in the Terri- 
tory for the Aetna. I hope you will write me fully about the busi- 
ness. I don't like to be in the dark— My office is nearly finished. 
I move into it about the 10th Oct. 

Marcus J Parrott will be elected to congress by a large majority 
as to the result in the council & lower House can not tell. A great 
effort is made by the Pro Slavery party to carry this election ll 
depends upon the frauds which may be perpetrated. 

I have little confidence in Walker or the honesty of any of the 
party. Their officials here are not men of common honesty— _ dur- 
ing the troubles here last fall our post master stood on the Levee 
with a axe saying he would kill any God Damn Yankee who dare 
land from the Steam Boat— The whole Party is as corrupt as 
Hell itself— What the Democratic Party deny at the east is here 
openly advocated by the Nationalsk— Well I hope the good Pious 
Christians at the East who support the Democratic Party will Some 
day have the pleasure of associating with their allies here— God 
Almighty has written on their faces in legible characters the words 
Scoundrels— But then the time is coming when these men cannot 
live in Kansas, and they know it and consequently the desperate 
effort they now make 
Write soon 


D. R. ANTHONY 


LEAVENWORTH KANSAS 


Wednesday Oct. 14th 1857 
DEAR FATHER 


Yours of the 2ond Inst has this day come to hand. 

Business this month not as good as last— Our Free State men 
are very much depressed on account of the frauds in the last elec- 
tion. They are more glaring than ever before—** I will write you 
more fully in a few days. I wrote you a letter of 5 pages a few 
days ago. Many letters are lost or stolen on the route somewhere— 
The clerks in this office I think are honest—but I cannot say as 
much for the Post master himself 


28. On October 5-6 an election was held for territorial delegate to congress and for 
members of the territorial legislature. Despite the frauds referred to, the Free-State party 
won a decisive victory, electing 9 of 13 members of the territorial council and 24 of the 39 
members of the lower house. In addition, Marcus J. Parrott, the Free-State candidate 
for delegate to congress, defeated his Proslavery opponent 7,888 to 3,799. 
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The money panic affects us here to some extent—although noth- 
ing to what you describe— 
Tis mainly the want of currency 
Expect Merrit here in a few days 
Yours Truly 
D R ANTHONY 


LEAVENWORTH City KANSAS 
Tuesday Oct 20th 1857 
Dear Sister [Susan] 

Your letter dated at Westfield Oct 10th come to hand yesterday. 
our mails have been quite irregular for a few weeks. Am pleased 
to know our folks have had such a good Peach harvest and hope 
they will continue to be fruitfull. I always had confidence in fruit 
and wanted our folks to cultivate large orchards. As to your com- 
ing here to preempt I would advise it, If you was so situated that 
you could preempt but no single wooman can avail herself of that 
privilege unless she be a widow or a guardian, or has some one 
dependent on her for a support (what would be termed a family) 
Therefor I think it useless for you to come—and then you would 
have to remain here 6 weeks and by that time the River would be 
frozen up. I think your claim is safe, and if you can get a Land 
warrant I think I could get some one to preempt it for about $600. 

I have less faith than ever in preaching or Lecturing. The world 
is bound to go to the Devil anyway, and the easiest way is to slide 
along easy. I am infidel in almost everything. When an adminis- 
tration can not only sustain but boldly defend the flagrant frauds 
which have been perpetrated on this people for the last three years, 
I think that Satan has such a fast hold of them that [it] is entirely 
useless to endeavor to reclaim them. 

When men who stood at the gang way plank with Broad Axe in 
hand threatning to cleave the Skull of any damned Northern man 
who attempted to Land from the Steamer on Kansas Soil, when 
men who have perpetrated cold blooded murder & who publicly 
boast of it, when men who with drawn sword flourished over the 
head of a lone woman Swearing if she did not leave the Country in 
so long a time he would cut out her heart, when almost every man 
who holds any important office in this Territory have been guilty of 
the above or Similar acts, when these men and these men alone are 
the men selected by an administration to fill the various Post offices 
Land offices, what is the use of talking? My God men who will 
approve and defend such mens acts, are not men to reason with. I 
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know many of them will not reason. The only argument is the 
strong arm of might. And were the people once to stand up and 
say we will have our rights, they would be granted at once— The 
Pro Slavery Border Ruffian Democracy never attack a man here 
who says he will defend himself. So I have been compelled to 
wear a knife and carry a Colts Revolver—and the consequence is 
no trouble will be made on my account. The hounds never attack 
a man single handed with very few exceptions they are cowardly 
dishonorable in all their intercourse with Free State men. 

The Pro Slavery business men here are a better class of men. 
They denounce the Bullying course of some of their party but dare 
not speak for fear of loosing their own Standing. When Kansas 
comes in Free, A large number of these scoundrels will leave the 
country and Kansas will then boast of as good a population as any 
State or Territory— 

You probably get all the Election news The [New York] Trib- 
une’s report can be as fully relied on as any— The fact is the truth 
can not be had on the ground— We dont know what to believe 
we here are credulous enough to believe any thing may be perpe- 
trated by the Pro Slavery Party no matter how absurd, or flagrant 
a wrong it may be— What can they do worse than they have in 
the last election Our Free State Congressman M J Parrott is 
elected—also a majority of both branches of our Territoral Legis- 
lature, but we do [not] believe it until we see the certificates, and 
the members actually take their Seats. If there had been common 
honesty the Free State men would have all— 

My business looks, have very flatering prospects ahead— I may 
come home in December. Have not heard from Merritt in two 
or three weeks he was well then— Expect him here in a few 
days— Money matters here are more quiet [than] that east, no 
failures. 

Hope to hear from you often 

Yours Sincerely 
D R ANTHONY 


LEAVENWORTH Crry KANSAS 
Wednesday Oct. 28, 1857 


DEAR FATHER 
I have been thinking over about my visiting home this winter, 
and can hardly come to a conclusion. If I go home my expenses 
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will not be less than $100, and then I shall loose over a months 
business which will be over another $100. So you see by visiting 
home I am $200 or more poorer than I would be to stay here. And 
in these money Panic times one must economise as much as possi- 
ble in Dress, traveling expenses, & My Cigar, Whiskey, & Pleasure 
Bills generally are mere nothing for the last two months. And if I 
keep on improving in this way, I see no reason why I may not one 
day be a rich man. In this country one can most readily under- 
stand that [it]is far easier to make than to save money. 

I hope you will send on the funds to use in Kansas. I can invest 
for you as you may think best. I would rather have one dollar now, 
than two after March next. In these close times, a much sharper 
lookout is required than in times when money is plenty. At the 
same time now is the time to make the most money, by a cautious 
investment in such manner that should one operation fail, all would 
not be lost. I am not one to believe that all the country will be 
ruined by this Panic. on the contrary now is the time for everyone 
having spare money to operate. 

Could you have the agency of the Aetna company for Lawrence 
I would like to see you settled in that town. Lawrence contains the 
best population of any town in the Union—and is destined to 
become a large town. I think I could get you the agency for any 
other except that—but then no place unless it is this city will com- 
pete with it— but I suppose there is no chance to sell property in 
Rochester. I am sure Mother would be pleased with living in this 
country, and particularly in Lawrence, because there is such a 
unanimity of sentiment prevailing among all of them. I hope to 
hear by next letter that Mother is getting better. Also that she will 
write me a few words, as she has not written me since I left home. 


LEAVENWORTH City KANSAS 
October 30, 1857 

Dear FATHER 

I notice by New York Tribune 220nd under head of “Commer- 
cial Matters” that Land warrants have been selling as low as 60 
to 65 cents per acre, & are now worth 75 to 85 cts _ I think you can 
find 4 or 5 in Rochester for a very low figure, I wrote you fully 
about this a day or two ago. I can loan Land warrants here, for 
the purpose which I want them, but I will have to pay $1.00 per 
acre and 8 per cent per month interest on same, six months time.— 
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You will readily see a good business in buying there and selling 
here at $1.00 per acre. Have heard nothing from Merritt, tis not 
time— 

I have issued ten fire policies this month prems $557.75 and two 
Cargoe policies premiums $6.22. I charge $2.00 for policy and 
Survey on fire risks and $1.50 on Inland— And am thinking of 
charging $2.50 for policy & Survey on fire risks. business for No- 
vember I think will be good. Made up and sent my report to com- 
pany for October yesterday. So you see I am prompt. All Kinds 
of produce continues very high— Potatoes 75 cts. apples 1.00 to 
1.25 and other things in same ratio. I wrote you yesterday 29th 
and also two or three days before that enclosing diagram of Susan 
& Marys land. I perhaps ought to number my letters as many 
people are satisfied that their mail matter is tampered with at the 
Post office here— — 

Oct 31. Well another mail boat has come up—and shall get her 
mail tomorrow Sunday noon. We have to wait for slow men to 
distribute the mail Letters 1% hours and papers from 6 to 48 hours. 
tis very negligently conducted— 

I am satisfied that money can be made in buying stocks at pres- 
ent prices, although not as sure as loaning on lands—and then it 
takes too much money to dabble in stocks 

Yours Truly 
D R ANTHONY 


LEAVENWORTH City, KANSAS 
Monday November 2, 1857 
Dear FATHER 

I am writing you almost every other day. I have now made ar- 
rangements for preempting Susan & Marys fractions. The cost of 
doing it will be one 160. acre Land warrant and $150. cash, which 
will be needed at once— 

I have made arrangements for the preempting of four quarters 
of land 640 acres. I preempt one quarter myself, and shall want 
for that 4. 160 acre warrants and $300. cash. 

My total wants are 

5 Land Warrants 160 [acres], and $450. cash. This Land is 
worth $5.00 per acre as soon as title is perfected Hope you can 
arrange matters and forward funds & warrants immediately. 

I have not many arrangements for any further outlay of funds and 
the above I know to be tip top. 

My insurance . . . business opens well today for the first 
days business in Nov. have taken five risks as follows 
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$250. Rate 6 Prem $15. on Hearse in Stable 
$16,000. " ” 150. Brick building $5,000, 


Clothing 5,000 
300 —— "© Dwelling—expand 10 ft. 
to Dwelling 
3000 -— = ” 180. Groceries & Provisions 


3,000. ° & ”" 52.50 on Clothing 

$403.50 total and 
have charged $9.50 for policies fees on them. Shall take over a 
$1,000 prems this month. 

My premiums for last month are all paid but $2.22 and that is 
owing by one of our best merchants for a small river risk, and will 
be paid whenever I call— I dont give any time longer than the 
20th of each month and then all prems must be paid at any rate— 
I have but very little bantering about rates, can do here much 
better in that line than you can in Rochester— The people do not 
value money so highly here and the money panic has not affected 
them much. 

What arrangements are you making for next years business. If 
you could sell farm, and mother and all could be satisfied to move 
to Kansas say Lawrence, and you follow insurance there I have no 
doubt you would like it much better than Rochester They are the 
best set of men that ever breathed over in Lawrence—and our 
old Fogy conservative men here who have heretofore been de- 
nouncing Lawrence men—now unite in saying they have always 
taken the true stand, and to them is owing the privilege which we 
now enjoy, that of success. they are earnest men, no boys play, 
and report here says that Gov Walker would not have thrown out 
the Oxford returns had he not been laboring under a wholesome 
fear of his neck.*® I never saw men more desperate than were the 
Free state men a few days after the Election. They were ready for 
any move—for open rebellion, and more— In fact I dont think it 
possible for Gov Walker to have recognized the fraud and preserved 
peace also— 

Write soon. 

Yours &c 
D R ANTHONY 
Nov 3 

I think the Home Co have some thought of establishing an agency 
here This morning I recd a Statistical sheet from them and have 

29. Oxford precinct in Johnson county polled 1,628 Proslavery votes in the October 


election. Most of them -ere illegal and were thrown out by order of Governor Walker— 
“for informality, not for fraud.”—D. W. Wilder, Annals of Kansas (1886), p. 195. 
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filled it up and sent them. If I succeed in getting my Kickapoo 
land through all O. K. there will be 640. acres in a square body of 
as handsome land high rolling Prarie rich as rich can be. within 12 
miles of Atchison on the Missouri River And it must be kept for 
years, as ten years hence 640 acres in that place lying in that shape 
will be valuable. 

You had best keep business operation quiet— Weather very 
pleasant has been rainy during last month. 

DRA 


LEAVENWORTH City KANSAS 
Saturday Nov 7, 1857 
DEAR FATHER 

I have heard nothing from you since Oct 15th— We have filed 
on 5 quarters of land and can prove up and preempt on the 4th of 
December when I shall want the 5. 160 [acre] warrants and $300, 
or $600, cash— You need not send the cash but give me orders to 
draw on you payable in current funds or Gold as you may prefer— 
Send warrants by Express. you ought to get them for 70 to 80 
cents— If I can close my land matters before the River closes 
think I shall go to Rochester from the 7th to 15th December (Start 
then) for home )— 

My business this month is good—have issued 9 fire & 1 River 
policy. Amt premiums a little over $800.— one premium was 
$240, one $180, one $150, one $130. reckon you dont issue many 
such policies. I take all the desirable risks. Although there are 3 or 
4 other agents, yet some how the damned Yankee does the business. 
best pro Slavery men give me business. insured one dwelling, 
$5,000 on building & $2500 on furniture & Clothing therein prem 
$75 one year, can you beat that. 

I must make some arrangements for money next year. It seems 
to bad not to have money to loan at 5% per month when it can be 
had east at 7 to 10 per cent per annum and on poorer security than 
we get here. 

I see you are like all the world who have had no experience in 
the west. You look upon most everything as moonshine. You 
dont believe half [of] what I write. You think every body here is 
crazy and while you think so every body here is getting rich. Now 
is the time to dip in— Money wont be made here at this rate five 
years hence. dont allow any thing to prevent the prompt sending 
of those 5 warrants by the 20th Nov at farthest. 

Business here this winter will be dull—insurance I mean. next 
year it must be good. I shall want to get back by Jany 20. to get 
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ready for River business &c and at that time the best bargains in 
Real Estate can be made— 

Wilder has gone to the Doniphan Land office to enter Land for 
preemption or rather to Loan them Warrants. 

Affairs here look well and if Buchanan would only turn a few 
of the Federal office holders out who have been guilty of murder 
& robbery, people would feel better, but it does grind them to have 
men controll Post offices & Land offices in whom nobody has any 
confidence— Not even the Ruffians themselves. The time will 
soon come when they also will get their deserts— 

The Steamer “New Lucy” is now lying at the Levee, but I am 
to late to put this letter in her mail. 

Write soon & fully— 

Yours &c 
D R ANTHONY 


LEAVENWORTH KANSAS 
Monday Dec. 1, 1857 
DEAR FATHER 

Your letter of the 12 & 14th Susans of the 9th & 10th with moth- 
ers letter enclosed, yours of the 17th and Susans & yours of the 11th 
Nov containing two Land Warrants, Power of Atty and much news 
frome home were all received to day and Saturday in good order 
Warrants appear to be all right, shall probably use them this or next 
week. 

Dont understand me as complaining in the least— I can get 
along and do well without any funds from home, and in case of 
necessity could assist you if required. I could sell the Land war- 
rants to day for $160, or could loan them one year for a note of $280. 
and a deed of 160 acres of Land to secure the note. Dont you make 
any investments at home unless to improve the farm in the way of 
trees &c Am inclined to think you can do best on the farm. Would 
advise selling the whole business to Sheldon if Aaron could make 
up his mind to come to Kansas, and farm it, start a Lumber yard— 
wood & coal yard, Grist mill or any other business most, but I will 
not take the responsibility of advising again. I think any man who 
will come here and adopt the “go ahead” system will succeed. 

As for my Self I consider a fixed fact, and dont want you to lay 
awake o’ nights on my account, for I have confidence in my suc- 
cess ultimately— Am satisfied that thus far my business has 
equalled my anticipations and while I would and could use a large 
amount of funds in business could I obtain the article, yet I can work 
on a smaller scale— I have paid for my Kansas experience very 
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lightly in comparison with many. When title is obtained to Kick- 
apo Lands I will give you statement of investments of your funds 
in Kansas— And let the times be good or bad I know the prices 
are for much less than others making for permanent investments. If 
I could have had two or three more land warrants at 76¢ the 
Kickapo Section would not cost over $2.00 per acre, and a bet- 
ter section of 640 acres you never saw, A No 1 every inch of it— 
would sell for $3.00 cash to day, $5.00 next summer, and situated 
within 12 miles of Atchison & Doniphan, on the Missouri River and 
only 1% mile south of the St Joseph & Fort Riley road *° & 1% miles 
north of the Fort Leavenworth & Fort Laramie Road—both exten- 
sively traveled roads. I think the location desirable— 

Our political matters remain very much mixed up the national 
“Democratic Constitutional Convention” has framed a constitution, 
as you will see by the Tribunes correspondent They may foment 
more trouble, and the administration may back them in their plans, 
as they do in retaining John Calhoun in office J J Clarkson Fred 
Emory & Clark and many others who have assisted in foisting the 
foul thing upon the people of Kansas.*! but you [see?] there are 
too many freemen here. Although many of them are of the milk 
and water kind yet there are enough good and true men on the Soil 
to put down the usurpation. 


80. This is apparently another name for the route from St. Joseph to Kennekuk which 
had its junction with the Fort Leavenworth road at Kennekuk. 

$1. Anthony here refers to the Lecompton constitutional convention and the Proslavery 
instrument which it produced in November, 1857. John Calhoun, United States surveyor 
general for Kansas and Nebraska, was president the convention. Frederick Emory, 
who was at various times a United States mail contractor and register of the Western Jand 
district at Ogden, made himself conspicuous during 1856-1857 as the leader of a gang of 
“regulators,” or Border Ruffian vigilantes. Clark was pebealy op W. Clarke, a Pro- 
slavery Democrat who was employed for a time in the Fort Scott land office and who won 
notoriety as the murderer of the Free-State settler, Thomas Barber, in December, 1855, 
peed he was United States agent to the Pottawatomie Indians. J. J. Clarkson has not been 
identified. 


(Part Two, the D. R. Anthony Letters of 1858-1861, Will Appear 
in the Summer, 1958, Issue.) 
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Early Theatre at Fort Scott 


JaMes C, MALIN 


I. Tue SETTING 


8 teens setting for the beginning of theatre in Fort Scott and south- 

eastern Kansas was quite different from that of Leavenworth 
and Atchison. Northeastern Kansas, as well as central and north- 
western Missouri, had been served by the river traffic of the Mis- 
souri river. Several towns, four of which were of considerable size, 
Kansas City, Leavenworth, Atchison, and St. Joseph, afforded sub- 
stantial patronage in their own right, and operated as bases for ac- 
cess to the near-by interior towns. But Fort Scott and southeastern 
Kansas were far removed from water navigation, and were served 
only by expensive animal-powered land communications. That is, 
until the coming of the railroads and associated services. Other 
factors, of course, contributed to the delay in settlement and de- 
velopment of the area, particularly southern Bourbon and Neosho 
counties, and those farther south. The Missouri-Kansas border 
wars, by 1865, had virtually depopulated the border tiers of coun- 
ties on both sides of the state line. There were also controversies 
over Indian titles, and over land grants to railroads. 

Just prior to the Civil War, the village of Fort Scott was visited 
by occasional entertainers, but not theatre. Professor Searl, magi- 
cian and ventriloquist, in May, 1860; the New York Vocalists, in 
June, 1860; Seguar Ferrello, the “Italian Ole Bull,” and Peabody, 
the banjo performer, at Williams’ Hall, December, 1860, March, 
1861; the Great Western Minstrels, in April, 1861. 

In the latter part of 1862, when Union troops were concentrated 
at Fort Scott, soldier entertainment attracted attention. During 
most of August the “Union Opera and Variety Troupe” provided 
that type of diversion, and again the same organization reopened 
for the fall season late in September and continued through much 
or all of October. This was the “Varieties” combination that had 
become notorious at Leavenworth under the direction of the ex- 
pansive and irrepressible Irish comedian, Ben Wheeler, at the Amer- 
ican Concert Hall—derisively called the “Moral Show.” In August 
Ben had with him the humorist, Oscar Willis, “the graceful M’lle 


Dr. James C. MALIN, associate editor of The Kansas Historical Quarterly, is professor 
of history at the University of Kansas, Lawrence, and is author of several books relating to 
Kansas and the West. 
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Carolista and LaBelle Louise,” the jig-dancer, Johnny Mitchell, 
and the violinist, A. G. Cooper. For the later engagement the bal- 
ladist, Leon DeBerger, was featured in place of LaBelle Louise. As 
the Bulletin put it: “The Union Varieties are running gay. Ben 
Wheeler is a whole troupe in himself, and is ‘well supported.’” 
Another group of entertainers were advertised as “Franklin and 
Baker’s Amphitheatre.” The components of this company had also 
appeared at Leavenworth in the “Variety” type of show: Baker, 
the Red Man of Agar, and his son Willie, Mr. and Mrs. Franklin, 
and Mr. and Mrs. (Kate) Navo.? 

After the war a limited assortment of miscellaneous entertainment 
visited Fort Scott by stage. But, allowing for certain kinds of di- 
versions associated traditionally with saloons, gaming rooms, and 
dance halls, serving particularly the unattached population of a 
pioneer town, the citizens were thrown back mostly upon their own 
resources for amusement.” 


II. THe NATIONAL THEATRE, 1870 


The coming to Fort Scott of the first railroad, the Missouri River, 
Fort Scott and Gulf, in December, 1869, was long anticipated and 
worked a revolution in most all aspects of the activities of this city 
of about 4,000 population. Commercial entertainment, especially 
theatre, was a conspicuous beneficiary. Watching the advancing 
construction work on the railroad in Bourbon county, the Monitor 
wrote wishfully, May 12, 1869, that if the contractors at the north 
end did as well “we may expect the cars in Fort Scott by the 4th 
day of July.” Not altogether by coincidence a few days later the 
Monitor described the new furnishings of McDonald Hall; new 
chairs, three chandeliers, eight side lamps—‘“It is now one of the 


Fort Scott Democrat, May 19, June 23, 30, December 15, 1860; March 9, April 
50, 1861; Fort Scott Bulletin, August 9, 23, 30, September 27, October 4, 11, 1862. 
Ss C. Malin, “Theatre in wr 1858- 1868: Background for the Coming of the 
Lord Dramatic Company to Kansas, 1869,” Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 7 g\ Prins: 
1957), Pp: *3 23- - Leavenworth Daily Conservative, August 28, November 27, 
rs Haynes, “Early Theatricals in Fort Scott,” Fort Scott Daily unten April 
8, 1895. In x: article, primarily reminiscences, Mrs. Haynes said: 

“The first a troupe that gave public entertainments in this city was a company 
from Leavenworth, ose ‘advance agent’ found great difficulty in obtaining a building. 
”—the only slew available being an ice house, which was furnished for the 
of the — ; ewe with benches, a drop curtain, and candles with tin reflectors for xd 

ights e a 

“I cannot vouch for the quality of these first theatricals, as the ladies did not patronize 
Som. | for the reason, that we were not wanted, the performances being regular ‘variety 
shows. 

Mrs. Haynes dated this episode 1863, but it should have been a year earlier; also, this 
was “entertainment,” but not theatre. 

No contemporary verification has been found for the ice-house housing of these shows, 
but space was exceedingly short. The school house had been tured into a military hos- 
ital during the summer of 1862, and a citizens’ drive to construct a temporary building 

’ ine, fall opening of school failed.—Fort Scott Bulletin, June 7, 14, July 12, August 2 


ry ‘Chet WF Goodlander, Memoirs and Recollections of C. W. Goodlander of the 
Early Days of Fort Scott (Fort Scott, 1900). The author gave more attention than is 
usual in such reminiscences to the devices for self-amusement. 
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best halls in the State.” But at year’s end and the railroad a reality 
the owners went a step further; erected “a fine stage” and provided 
a “very tolerable scenic property.” By this time the facilities were 
under contract to the National Theatre. McDonald Hall, named in 
honor of a former citizen, then carpet-bag Republican senator from 
Arkansas, Alexander McDonald, occupied the second floor of the 
annex, Main street side, of the Wilder House, the principal hotel 
and saloon, with billiard and pool rooms. This was Fort Scott’s 
theatre until the Davidson Opera House was opened in January, 
1875.4 

In Fort Scott during the decade of the 1870’s there was no more 
unanimity than in the 20th century about the nature of either enter- 
tainment or humor. In the public communications field they are 
inseparable and equally treacherous: 

The individual who left three kittens, and a dog with a tin pan tied to his 
narrative, on our office stairs last night, can have them in a transfigured state 


by calling at the butcher shop. We would modestly suggest that we have no 
further call for such supplies. 


Telephones had not yet arrived, but evidently the people made 
known their reactions immediately and in no uncertain terms. The 
next day a somewhat chastened (?) editor wrote in disillusionment 
and bewilderment, real or feigned: 

Whenever people learn to walk upon their eye-brows, to balance ladders 
on their chins and climb to the tops of them—when fleas shall swallow ele- 
phants and elephants traverse space upon mosquitoes—then, and then only, 
will an Editor be found whose items give pleasure alike to rich and poor, 
honest and false, respectable and low.5 
The railroad brought a somewhat greater assortment, but not nec- 
essarily a uniformly higher quality of entertainment—the railroad 
was a common carrier. 

On January 17, 1870, the National Theatre opened in McDonald 
Hall for about six weeks, and undertook to play daily, except Sun- 
day, and a matinee “for the especial accommodation of Ladies and 
children,” extra on Saturday afternoon. A different piece was pre- 
sented each day, allowing numerous repeat performances. Ban- 
croft and Fessenden were lessees and proprietors, C. P. DeGroat, 
stage manager, O. H. Perry, leader of the orchestra: “This elegant 
place of amusement is now open for the regular season, with a First 
Class DRAMATIC COMPANY, Selected from the principal the- 

3. Fort Scott Daily Monitor, January 16, 19, 1870. 


4. Fort Scott Monitor, May 19, 1869; Daily Monitor, April 8, 1895. 
5. Ibid., March 16, 17, 1870. 
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atres of the East,” among whom were Mary Preston, Edith Blande, 
Emma Stowe, and a male contingent that was headed by DeGroat, 
with O. H. Barr, etc., “The whole forming an array of talent second 
to none either east or west. . . .”® 

Lest the 20th century reader be misled into thinking that the 
National Theatre was a “going concern,” certain discrete facts 
should be pointed out which the contemporary public may or may 
not have known at the beginning. Except, possibly, for a small 
nucleus the company was in prospect only. To be sure, actors had 
been engaged, but most, apparently, as individuals only. After their 
arrival rehearsals were necessary to train them into an effective 
group unity. They were to open Monday evening, January 17, but 
the Sunday morning Monitor announced that they had arrived on 
last night’s train which had been delayed by “a heavy load and 
slippery track.” Competition was announced at the same time: 
“The can-can opened last night at Rubicam & Dilworth’s, and the 
Dramatic Troupe from Chicago opens tomorrow night at McDonald 
Hall.” If the identification “from Chicago” was correct, then again 
the ubiquitous combination was in evidence: Chicago, railroads, 
and theatre. After the second performance the Monitor revealed: 
“We understand that if the management are successful, the hall 
is to be enlarged, and additions made to their stock company.” 
Except for the use of the term “stock company” in the news item 
no other reference was made to the form of organization of this 
troupe, a resident theatre or a traveling company. The circum- 
stances indicate the former. This was an era of transition, how- 
ever, from the resident to the traveling company as had been illus- 
trated at Leavenworth and Atchison.’ In practice, whatever the 
original intentions may have been, the Nationals soon took to the 
road as a traveling dramatic troupe. 

On Monday night McDonald Hall was crowded, but the name 
of the play was not mentioned, possibly it was not important. The 
Monitor conceded that: 

We were most agreeably surprised by the character of the entertainment. 
Knowing our limited population, the small size of our halls, and the utter 
impossibility of putting proper stage machinery into them, we were disposed to 
think that no company of any merit whatever could be persuaded to come here. 
And considering the inevitable drawbacks of an opening night, lack of acquaint- 


ance with the stage from short time for rehearsal, creaking machinery and poor 
entrances, we marvel that the company did so well. 


6. Advertisement in ibid., January 19, 1870 ff. Mary Preston was usually referred to 
we as May. 
7 C. Malin, “Theatre in Kansas, 1858-1868. . . .,” Kansas Historical 
oe v. 23 (Spring, 1957), pp. 15-20. 
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Mrs, Pontifex did not know her part, and the prompting was unartistically 
done. . . . Miss Mortimer (Preston au billet) swung out too much voice, 
forgetting the size of the hall, but modulated it with exceeding tact, and was 
throughout graceful, piquante, and versatile. Not the least interesting part of 
her performance was the by-play with the foot, hurt by the rough stage, and 
the deft way she went through the narrow crack left for an exit, or doubled 
herself up in a corner, when unable to get out. Of Lieut. Kingston (O. B. 
Barr) we did not see enough to judge—he appeared worn out.® 

On Wednesday evening the opening play was repeated and “was 
much better rendered than at the first attempt . . . and Miss 
Mortimer (Preston) had donned a sparkle and life that carried her 
smoothly over poor support. In the sofa scene, Mr. Barr did nicely, 
and Miss Preston was—well, tantalizing.” The bad name associ- 
ated with theatre even at its best had to be overcome, if possible, 
and the Monitor assured the public about the Nationals: “To their 
credit be it said that they confine themselves strictly within the lim- 
its of legitimate drama, and none need stay away through tenderness 
on that point.” ® 

In any case, the first week in which such a group worked together 
would be considered a breaking-in period. However, the situation 
in which the Nationals found themselves was not so simple. New 
personnel were trickling in during the second week, January 24-29. 
Edith Blande appeared for the first time on Monday, and Gaston 
and Frye wired that they would arrive on Tuesday to take their 
places on the stage the same evening. Thus, the Monitor, January 
25 (Tuesday) explained to the public: “The management have la- 
bored under peculiar difficulties for the past few days;—coming 
players have tailed to meet their engagements promptly, the best 
on hand have been sick, and changes in the programes—so provok- 
ing to the audience—have been necessary.” Possibly it was out 
of kindness to the company that no reports on the shows of the 
latter part of the first week were printed. Also, stage properties 
were incomplete, and on January 27, Thursday of the second week, 
the new drop curtain was announced, painted by George Fessenden, 
artist of the theatrical company. 

Miss Blande was billed to make her debut in “Asmodeus” on 
Monday of the second week, January 24, with the “Little Rebel” 
as an afterpiece. She was represented as an English girl, late of 
the Drury Lane Theatre, London, who had made her American 
debut October 4, 1869, at Baltimore: “We trust her foot and lips 
have not lost their cunning since she left the fostering care of Lydia 


8. Daily Monitor, January 18, 1870. 
9. Ibid., January 19, 20, 1870. 
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Thompson.” The Monitor of Tuesday was kindness itself in com- 
mentary upon the “Little Rebel”—she “dances as lightly as of yore.” 
The play “Asmodeus” had not been presented Monday because a 
new actor, Mr. Gaston, did not arrive, but apparently was offered 
Tuesday. As reported, the Wednesday production, ““Peter White’s 
Wife’ was rendered with more spirit and better effect than ‘As- 
modeus,’ Miss Blande’s dancing was especially pleasing. x 
The “Black Eyed Susan” performance of Thursday “was miele 
edly the best they have yet given us.” Miss Preston was “Su” and 
“Her fainting was very artistic; so was the last hook on her dress— 
[but] Miss Blande was evidently suffering from severe indisposi- 
tion.” For the ladies and children “Peter White’s Wife” and “Pas 
de Fascination” were presented for the Saturday matinee—“chaste 
and unobjectionable entertainment.” For the evening performances 
of Friday and Saturday, the bill was “The Ticket-of-Leave Man,”— 
“the most successful and satisfactory performance yet given. 
The spirited and effective acting of May Preston several times 
elicited hearty applause; she is a favorite, and grows in popularity 
with every appearance.” The Sunday Monitor, January 30, was 
probably justified in its week-end summary: “The playing of the 
National company shows decided signs of improvement of late, 
and they have been rewarded for their efforts by excellent houses 
for several nights.” 1° 

During the third week the Nationals appeared to have been 
somewhat stabilized. Monday’s plays, “Caste” and “Nan, the Good- 
for-Nothing,” were repeated Tuesday. DeGroat, the comedy man, 
made a hit, and Miss Preston appeared “in her customary animated 
and engaging manner.” The lighter feminine lead was evidently 
gaining favor: “The blonde is generally acknowledged a very en- 
gaging style of beauty, but when the blonde is united with the 
Blande, the effect is absolutely irresistible.” The “Serious Family” 
was coupled with “Pas de Fascination” on Wednesday and “Black 
Eyed Susan” with “Toodles” on Thursday night. Management was 
commended particularly 


in the selection of pieces suited to the tastes of the people, as well as adapted 
to the special ability and talent of their troupe. The “Serious Family” and 
“Toodles,” two as rich and laughable farces as the language affords, and 
entirely within the capacity of the company, we regard as among the best 
selections yet made. DeGroat, as “Aminidab Sleek,” and “Timothy Toodles,” 
is scarcely to be surpassed by any comedian now on the stage. 


On Thursday “Black Eyed Susan” was coupled with “Toodles”— 
“The crowning attraction of the evening—DeGroat’s incomparable 


10. Ibid., January 22, 23, 25, 27-30, 1870. 
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‘Toodles’ . . . must be seen to be appreciated.” On Friday 
“Toodles” was again paired with the feature play, the “Marble 
Heart.” In the latter: 


Mr. Barr’s “Rafael Duchalet” surpassed in true histrionic inspiration all his 
former characters. May Preston, as “Marco, the marble hearted” was truly 
artistic and effective. Miss Blande, as “Marie” surpassed herself. She has 
never appeared before with such grace and naturalness. Divested of a cer- 
tain degree of affectation, which almost makes the spectator nervous, she has 
both the beauty and ability to become a charming actress. We were pleased 
to notice her improvement in this respect last evening. 


Saturday’s matinee pieces were the “Serious Family” and the “Little 
Rebel,” repeating the “Marble Heart” and the “Little Rebel” in the 
evening: Miss Blande’s “rope-skipping dance, in the second piece, 
is a truly delightful exhibition of grace and skill. . . .”™ 

The National’s fourth week was disheartening. DeGroat became 
seriously ill and “All That Glitters Is Not Gold” gave way to “As- 
modeus,” but without one of the principal characters: “The enter- 
tainment closed with “The Little Rebel,’ but the previous mishaps 
of the evening has so thoroughly demoralized the esprit of the com- 
pany that they did not do as well as usual. Miss Blande in great 
measure retrieved the misfortunes of the night by her excellent 
dancing.” Performances for Tuesday and Wednesday were can- 
celled, and the Monitor explained: “It is but justice to the manage- 
ment to say that this unfortunate state of affairs was entirely beyond 
their control. Several actors with whom they have made engage- 
ments have failed to arrive.” The hope was expressed that the new 
players, and DeGroat’s recovery would enable the Nationals to 
offer “a better class of pieces than have heretofore been attempted.” 

Upon resumption of production Thursday, some reorganization 
had been effected in the orchestra, and D. K. Russell, a popular 
comedian made his first appearance. The following evening a new 
leading lady, Olive Kneass, was introduced. DeGroat was not 
back, and the Monitor had nothing to say about the Saturday per- 
formances.'” 

If the fourth week was disheartening, the fifth week was disas- 
trous to the Nationals. Monday’s bill was the “Lady of Lyons,” 
but internal differences erupted in open rebellion and both sides 
told the public their stories. The Monitor presented the manage- 
ment side: 

The performance last night was sadly interfered with by an internicine 


strife among the subordinates of the company, evidently engendered for the 


11. Ibid., February 1-6, 1870. 
12. Ibid., February 8, 10, 11, 1870. 
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purpose of involving the management in so much difficulty as to render the 
production of the piece advertised for the evening an impossibility. According 
to Mr. Bancroft’s statement, Mr. Barr, the leading man, since the illness of 
Mr. DeGroat, has taken advantage of the situation to make demands upon the 
management not warranted by their contract, and to which the management 
could not, in justice to themselves, accede. One of the other principal mem- 
bers of the company, Mr. Frye, so far espoused the cause of Mr. Barr as to 
refuse to appear unless his demands were complied with. Mr. Frye became 
so demonstrative as to make his arrest by the police necessary during the 
performance. 


At this point in the story a diversion is desirable, in order to intro- 
duce one of the participants in the evening’s bizarre activities. A 
local of the day reported that: “Gen. Darr, the genial host of the 
Wilder House, returned last evening from a Northern tour.” He 
would scarcely have been in a position to know anything of the 
current status of the theatre. There would have been time for din- 
ner and a drink or two at the bar “to swell the receipts” before 
the curtain rose. But to resume the Monitor’s narrative: 

When the cause of the difficulty became known the sympathies of the 
audience were warmly enlisted in behalf of the management. General Darr 
came promptly forward and volunteered to take the place of Mr. Frye, and 
although he was obliged to read the part, he acquitted himself right nobly; 
in fact, we think the audience derived more real pleasure from the novelty 
of the affair than they would have done had the original programme been 
carried out. 

Mr. J. D. Thompson, of Leavenworth, kindly helped to rescue the manage- 
ment from their complications by taking Mr. Barr’s place. 

The play proceeded, in spite of all drawbacks—and they seemed at one 
time nearly insurmountable—and the audience retired entirely satisfied with 
the performance, and warm in their determination to support the management. 

Mr. Barr is a meritorious actor, and was mak:ng many friends here; we 
should regret to do him any injustice, but it would seem from a candid state- 
ment of the facts, that he was endeavoring to take undue advantage of the 
circumstances which had already involved the very gentlemanly managers of 
the company in considerable trouble and expense. The conduct of Mr. Frye 
would appear entirely unjustifiable. 


Barr’s card challenged the accuracy of the Monitor's version: “It 
does me injustice by placing me in a false light before the public 
of Fort Scott.” He insisted that he had “not only labored ardently 
and faithfully to discharge all duties,” but had even “played various 
parts which were entirely uncalled for by the terms of my engage- 
ment.” He maintained that the management had violated the 
contract and refused to pay the week’s salary due: “My connection 
with them is severed because I would lend no further aid to imposi- 
tion upon the public, by placing pieces upon the stage without 
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proper rehearsals—which proceeding can only end, as has been 
demonstrated on two or three occasions, in disgraceful perform- 
ances.” 

Monday's play was repeated Tuesday and: “Notwithstanding 
the difficulties under which the Company have labored, the ren- 
dering of “The Lady of Lyons’ last night was excellent. . . . We 
hope that the Company will not be disheartened by their many mis- 
fortunes, but hope for better times in the future.” Theatre was 
scarcely reported the remainder of the week, but on Saturday the 
Monitor reporter responded to the Nationals’ persistence: “It is 
with much pleasure that we notice marked improvement in the 
work of the theatre, and the presentation of a bill that we can hon- 
estly commend.” The names of plays thus approved were not given. 
On Sunday, whether in the nature of a prod to the management, or 
a reality accurately reported, the Monitor said: “It is rumored that 
Miss Preston is to have a complimentary benefit. We hope that it 
may be soon, and that the hall may be crowded.” * 

Belatedly, and justly, the sixth week of the National's run was 

May Preston’s. “Honey Moon” was Monday’s play: “The manage- 
ment have good reason to congratulate themselves upon the pos- 
session of Miss Preston. Throughout their many troubles she has 
never failed them, but alike in good and poor support, has filled 
her varied parts to the best of her ability, and that ability is far 
above the average.” On the day this was written, Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 22, the reporter announced, with regret, that this was the last 
week of the National Theatre in Fort Scott. DeGroat returned to 
his place on Wednesday, recovered from his illness, but Miss Pres- 
ton was ill and absent for the first time: “The play last evening 
showed powerfully the absence of its leading attraction—Miss Pres- 
ton”—in “Under the Gaslight.” In keeping with the irony of this 
comedy of errors, the confirmation of the rumored benefit for Miss 
Preston revealed the probable cause of her illness: 
Since her debut, which was highly successful, she has surely and stead.ly won 
her way in admiration and regard of all habitues of the theatre, until she has 
come to be the reigning favorite. Untiring in her efforts to administer to the 
amusement and entertainment of the public, she has nightly retired from the 
stage to assume the equally arduous duties of the sick room, and that she has 
been able to fill both duties so ably is as much a matter of surprise as of 
credit. 

On Friday, after two days of illness, the Monitor announced: 
“Miss Preston, we are pleased to say, returns to the boards to-night, 


13. Ibid., February 15, 16, 19, 20, 1870. 
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as ‘Juliana’ in the comedy of “The Honey-Moon’. . . . It will 
contrast well with her tragic role at her benefit Saturday 
night. “4 

On Saturday morning the Monitor insisted: “Miss Preston has 
recovered from her illness and will appear in full force as ‘Juliet’ 
to-night.” The play she had chosen for her benefit was Shake- 
speare’s “Romeo and Juliet.” 

Although the Monitor did not make an issue of it, the probabili- 
ties are that this was really the first presentation of a Shakespeare 


play in Fort Scott. In any case the rarity of such an event focuses 
attention upon the manner of local reaction: 


Shakespeare’s sublime tragedy, will be produced at the theatre to-night, 
on the occasion of the benefit of Miss May Preston. Of the beauties of the 
play, it is almost unnecessary to speak. Our readers are, most of them, as 
well acquainted with it as school boys with their readers—but comparatively 
few have had the pleasure of witnessing it upon the stage, and as it may 
never be reproduced in this city, all should avail themselves of the opportunity. 
We shall see Miss Preston depart from us with regret, and have willingly given 
a large part of our space for the past few days in calling the attention of the 
public to the last tribute they can pay to her worth. 


The next morning, February 27, the Daily Monitor reported: 


An extremely crowded house at the theatre last night betokened that Miss 
Preston has made many friends in her short stay amongst us, and that her 
absence will not be unregretted.—Despite the drawbacks which attend Shake- 
speare’s dramas upon any stage, and more particularly upon the provincial 
one, the play passed off easily and with sustained interest. Many parts of 
Miss Preston’s acting were excellent—her tableau work was faultless, and the 
“potion scene”—one of the most difficult—was charmingly rendered. [Thomp- 
son, as Romeo, received only passing comment, but the nurse,] rarely well 
played, redounds more to Miss Stowe’s credit than any representation she 
has yet given us.14 

The next in the closing round of benefit performances was one for 
Miss Blande, Monday, February 28. She appeared as “Claude, the 
love-lorn hero” in “Claude Melnotte,” a burlesque on the “Lady of 
Lyons.” The Sunday Monitor explained the situation thus: 

The roles in which she has been obliged to appear have been of a different 
character from those in which she has been accustomed to, and almost entirely 
foreign to the department of dramatic representation in which she has been 
schooled. For this reason she has not always appeared to that advantage 
which her merit should ensure her. The play selected for her benefit, however, 
is one of the class to which she is adapted both by nature and training, and 
one in which she is entirely at home. 

In spite of the careful build-up, however, the Blande performance 
was a disappointment: “The fault lay not with Miss Blande” ac- 


14, Ibid., February 22, 24-27, 1870. 
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cording to the drama critic—“that Miss Blande carried herself 
through as well is more to her credit than success under other 
circumstances.” 

Three more performances by the company were scheduled. On 
Tuesday “Under the Gaslight” was pronounced good, and was to 
have been repeated on Wednesday, but Miss Preston was again too 
ill to appear, and, that the show might go on, farces were substi- 
tuted. On Thursday, the closing night of the season for the Na- 
tionals in Fort Scott, Barr returned to the company and to his 
former position of leading man, the event being celebrated by a 
benefit performance for him—the play, “Under the Gaslight.” The 
attendance was not large for a farewell occasion, but there was 
unusual competition, and “The play . . . did not go off with 
the same spirit as on Tuesday evening, the zest with which it was 
rendered previously not seeming to animate scarcely one of the 
performers.” In spite of this reservation about the success of the 
evening, the critic continued that: “The re-union of Mr. Barr with 
the company adds very greatly to its character and force, furnishing 
just what the company has lacked since he left it.” Of course, Miss 
Preston played “despite her indisposition” and her recovery seemed 
assured so that she could “give her almost indispensable support 
tothe company . . . anartiste and true woman.” Miss Blande 
was credited with “a more favorable impression . . . than al- 
most any character she has previously undertaken.” 

On Friday, March 4, the Nationals went on tour, playing “Lady 
of Lyons” in Kansas City on Saturday. The chapter was not quite 
closed at Fort Scott, however, as announcement had been made 
Sunday, February 27, that: 

On Friday evening, a select grand masquerade and fancy dress ball will 
take place at McDonald’s Hall, for the benefit of the National Theatrical Com- 
pany. The gentlemanly proprietors of the theatre have suffered considerable 
pecuniary loss in favoring our city with the first respectable dramatic enter- 
tainment we have had, and on this occasion our citizens should show their 
gratitude for their labors by making at least partial restitution of their pecuni- 
ary losses. 

Mr. Bancroft remained behind to represent the Nationals at the 
ball on Friday night. The next day the Monitor reported that the 
receipts were “quite gratifying.” *° 

The major competition with which the Nationals had to contend 
on their closing night in Fort Scott was a special excursion train 
carrying the Fort Scott delegation to “The Grand Celebration” of 
the coming of the Gulf railroad to Girard, the county seat of the 


15. Ibid., February 27, March 1-5, 1870. 
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county adjoining Bourbon on the south. Fort Scott had been the 
“end of the line” only about ten weeks. The coming of the rail- 
road to Fort Scott had really brought the Nationals to the city, so 
the celebration of its extension, competing with their closing show, 
was a part of the “price of progress,” which so often was two-edged. 
But as the Monitor pointed out, such railroad celebrations “are com- 
ing to be of almost weekly occurrence in Kansas. Towns in the 
interior are being connected with the balance of the world with 
such rapidity that we can scarcely keep tract of them.” ** 

Although technically Fort Scott had now lost its position on the 
Gulf railroad as a dead-end town, nevertheless it and other towns 
on the road remained substantially in that condition so long as their 
one railroad ran no where in particular and had no connections 
with other roads at its southern end. Not until at least a second 
railroad came, and only when rails ran through Fort Scott to large 
towns to the south, to the east, and to the west could traveling 
troupes work out itineraries for continuous tours; going out on 
one line and returning to home base on another. Prior to the 
winter of 1875-1876 not much of that was possible. 


III. THe Sprinc INTERLUDE WITHOUT THEATRE, 1870 


“The departure of the theatre has left our amusement seekers at 
a loss,” complained the Monitor, March 6, 1870. “Some lectures 
from men of acknowledged eminence, would fill the gaps.” A vol- 
unteer theatrical troupe was attempted under General Darr, who 
was like an old fire horse who responded to every alarm. The per- 
formance was reported poorly attended, 26 tickets including 
comps.’? A month later, with an ironical enthusiasm, the Monitor 
reviewed the prospects: 

Fort Scott just now has a varied and liberal variety in her amusement line. 
The “Opera House” presents its peculiar attractions nightly; the Wizard Oil 
[patent medicine] men hold forth daily and nightly at the street corners—and 
their performances are by no means the least pleasing of the catalogue; the 
Stereopticon is setting the children wild with delight at McDonald Hall; Or- 
ton’s Circus pitch their pavilion here on Friday; the Nationals will revisit us 
next week, and we shall have the fascinating and eloquent Olive Logan with 
her “Girls” on the 25th.18 

The so-called “Opera House” received some unwelcome publicity, 
which nevertheless possesses historical importance as revealing 
aspects of competition in the amusement field and sidelights on 
the social scene: “Behind the scenes of the Opera House is a 


16. Ibid., March 3, 1870. 
17. Ibid., March 6, 13, 16, 1870. 
18. Ibid., April 21, 1870. 
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little apartment called the wine-room, where some of the privileged 
do nightly congregate, for a glass of wine and a closer acquaintance 
with the ballet dancers.” This setting introduced the story of a 
man who visited the wine room drunk and woke up the next morn- 
ing at home minus $150. The aid of the police was solicited, a 
trap laid, and one of the “frail sisters” caught, and the unspent half 
of the money restored. Immediately the proprietor of the Opera 
House replied by “card” denying that the incident occurred in the 
wine room, but in the supper room of another establishment, the 
Magnolia. Furthermore, an entirely different version of the story 
was told, alleging that the money was given expressly for the pur- 
chase of a watch, the donor “being smitten,” and that he admired 
the watch after the purchase. Only two or three days afterwards, 
they charged, did he, coward like, invent the story about losing the 
money, and obtained the co-operation of the police. The card 
closed with a defense of the “Opera House,” good order being kept 
in every department and the place kept “‘respectable’ in every 
sense of the word.” But unsavory tales continued to be associated 
with the institution: “A young farmer from the country sold grain 
yesterday for a handsome roll of bills; celebrated the 15th amend- 
ment; went to the Opera House, and came out delighted; visited 
the keno rooms,—and borrowed fifty cents for his night’s lodging. 
Sic transit gloria!” }° 

The year 1870, the first under the railroad regime, introduced 
intense competition among hotels, saloons, billiard halls, and as- 
sociated amusement facilities for entertaining the influx of traveling 
population as well as residents. Gunn’s Domino Billiard Hall and 
Saloon was rearranged, and the Crystal Palace imported a new 
steward. The new hotel, the Gulf House, was opened to challenge 
the Wilder House. General Darr, wholesale liquors, with new 
business connections in Kansas City, was one of the proprietors of 
the Wilder House, and its Saloon and Billiard Hall. He was sure 
that with his new Kansas City connections “the ‘receipts’ will be 
‘swelled’ enormously.” The phrase “swell the receipts” had become 
a byword in Fort Scott and was peculiarly identified with General 
Darr, who supposedly, after each new guest had registered, sug- 
gested: “Let's go to the bar and swell the receipts.” *° 

Only a few fragments of biographical data have been available 
about Darr. The federal census enumeration of Fort Scott listed 
him as Joseph Darr, Jr., 40 years of age, single, born in Ohio of 

19. Ibid., March 5, 6, 10, 1870. 
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foreign-born parents. He had a younger brother, George, 17 years 
of age, associated with him in the hotel as clerk. In 1867 Darr 
opened a music store in Leavenworth.*‘ Nobody appeared to 
question his right to use the title of “General,” or to explain how he 
acquired such rank. No information was forthcoming either, about 
how he became a “veteran” theatrical manager. In pioneer com- 
munities it was sometimes best not to be too inquisitive about ori- 
gins. In the case of Joseph Darr, his character was being gradually 
exposed to public view. 

General Darr was determined to meet all competition in the 
spring of 1870, so “The Wilder House is undergoing a general puri- 
fication by soap and water, paint, whitewash and new wall paper.” 
Also, “The “‘Delmonico’ billiard hall is being repainted, newly 
papered, and generally burnished up for the summer campaign.” ** 

Another sign of spring was the dog notice announcing that after 
May 15 “all dogs found running at large” on which taxes had not 
been paid would be dealt with according to law. General Darr 
had a sense of humor comparable to that of the editor of the 
Monitor. He did not mix kittens with dogs, but the day following 
the city dog notice he did inaugurate the “Dog Lunch”: “Gen. Darr 
yesterday regaled the habitues of the Wilder with a lunch of splen- 
did, highly flavored Bologna sausage. The General calls it ‘Dog 
Lunch,’ and says it will be served regularly, every day at 10 A. M. 
All are invited.” That was only one of his innovations. The next 
item on the list: “Darr’s elegant piano in the Delmonico is being 
nightly punished by ambitious amateurs: it draws a big crowd.” 
But that was only a by-product. An announcement headed: “Darr’s 
Opera House” was explained in some detail: 

General Darr is introducing some very seductive attractions at the Delmon- 
ico. A splendid piano, presided over by a first-class musician, is now operated 
daily and nightly, and a splendid violinist will soon be added. The General 
also informs us that he has engaged the professional services of a leading 
prima donna of one of the Eastern Opera troupes, who will shortly make her 
debut in Fort Scott. These attractions together with the “Dog Lunch,” the 
General thinks will “swell the receipts” enormously,23 

Entertainment and improvement of young men had been the 
principal argument used in the library association discussions, but 
the Monitor reading room descriptions had credited George A. 
Crawford, the owner of the Monitor, with interest in provision for 
women as well. A Monitor editorial, November 24, 1869, on the 


21. Leavenworth Doty Times, August 25, 1867; Leavenworth Daily Conservative, 
August 21, 27, September 5, 1867. 


22. Daily Monitor, April 12, 18, 17, 22-24, 29, 1870, 
23. Ibid., April 29, May 5-7, 1870. 
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theme of “Long Evenings” asked what could and should be done 
with the long evenings between supper and bedtime; gambling, 
drinking, etc.? What else was there to do for those without homes 
and family associations? When saloons, gambling houses, dance 
halls, etc., were the only recreation available, the fair sex should 
not be intolerant if young men pursued their pleasures there. An 
examination of the manuscript census rolls for 1870 and 1875 is a 
vivid reminder of how many young men and women lived in Fort 
Scott without the family associations of a home. 

It was only natural however that some should resent too much 
emphasis upon the wickedness of Fort Scott (a city with the repu- 
tation of more saloons than any other type of business), and among 
them was the editor of the Monitor, February 3, 1870: “Our city 
has acquired the reputation abroad of being a ‘hard town,’ and ex- 
pressions of like import are not infrequent even at home.” But he 
insisted that this reputation was both undeserved and undesirable; 
especially if Fort Scott was compared with towns along the Union 
Pacific and Kansas Pacific railroads: “Our town is undoubtedly 
quite bad enough, and there is abundant room for moral improve- 
ment, but that we are such a cess pool of iniquity as is often repre- 
sented is not at all true.” 

In the spring of 1870 the Methodist women took up the challenge 
about entertainment. They acted in the matter by dividing them- 
selves into four bands, each of which took turns in providing a 
week’s amusement for young people.** The record of activities is 
lacking, and there is reason for the assumption, that, like most such 
enterprises, the plan withered for lack of continued support. 

In May, after showing in Kansas City, Leavenworth, Topeka, and 
elsewhere, and undergoing major reorganization, the National The- 
atre returned: “Fort Scott has an almost paternal interest in the 
‘Nationals,’ and will give them a warm welcome home.” This 
was a perspective quite different from the pretentious advertisement 
of January and much more realistic. The only remaining member 
of the former cast to register upon the Monitor editor was Miss 
Stowe, whose finished performances were in sharp contrast with 
her “stammering beginnings” of the previous January. Misses 
Preston and Blande were no longer with the company, but instead, 
the leading lady was Nellie Boyd, a newcomer who did not make a 
marked impression upon the theatrical editor. He did not realize 
that Nellie Boyd was soon to rise to an enviable stardom, heading 


24. Ibid., April 8, 1870. 
25. Ibid., April 27, 1870. 
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a company of her own, one of the leading traveling troupes to en- 
tertain Midwestern audiences for more than a decade. After a few 
performances, the ubiquitous General Darr helping out on occasion, 
the National Theatre moved on.** About a month later the Wil- 
liam A. Rouse Dramatic combination made history of a sort, when 
on June 1, for the first time in Fort Scott, “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was 
presented.** 

On June 15, the Daily Monitor chronicled the “closing of the 
Opera House.”—“The exhibitions have not been of a very exalted 
moral tone, and since the novelty of the affair wore off, it has not 
been so well patronized, and has lately entirely lost favor with our 
citizens. Its sudden demise provokes no mourning.” Four days 
later the editor lamented: “Mr. and Mrs. Couldock will play in 
Leavenworth this week. We hope they will come to Fort Scott. A 
meritorious dramatic entertainment in this city would be really re- 
freshing.” 

IV. THe Otympic THEATRE, 1870-1871 


Preparations for the winter amusement season were announced 
in August, 1870. General Darr had returned after a prolonged 
absence looking like he had been “swelling the receipts.” As re- 
lated to the theatre, the Monitor, August 24, announced that “Fort 
Scott’s genial favorite, Gen. Darr,” would manage “a full theatrical 
company,” which would open the season at McDonald’s Hall about 
September 1: “The General is not slow in the histrionic line, him- 
self. . . .” The enterprise assumed the name “Olympic Theatre.” 
McDonald Hall underwent another remodeling; further ventilation, 
a new stage door, changes in the main entrance, and redecoration. 
Also, “With regard to the theatrical enterprise, no effort will be 
spared to furnish a company equal to any in the West, and induce- 
ments will be held out to the most prominent stars to favor us with 
their delineations.” The costs of the preparations were being fi- 
nanced by the owner of the hall and General Darr: “A city without 
public amusements is most forlorn, and only by aiding the proprie- 
tors of the enterprise can we hope to retain it.” ** This description 
indicated clearly the nature of the institution contemplated; a resi- 
dent company (often called a stock company) which could func- 
tion as a “full company” staging plays in its own right, or provide 
the support for traveling stars. This was the sort of thing that 
Leavenworth had attempted during the early 1860's, but had aban- 


26. Ibid., April 27, 28, May 5, 7, 1870. 
27. Ibid., June 1, 1870. 
28. Ibid., August 30, 31, 1870. 
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doned after 1867. The experiences of the coming season would 
determine whether or not Fort Scott could succeed, or await the 
circumstances that might afford the city entertainment by the newer 
type of traveling theatre. 

The first contingent of players arrived August 30: Annie Jamison, 
leading lady, Annie Ward, “soubrette, dauseuse, and cantatrice,” 
Thompson and Russell, formerly of the Nationals, and some others. 
O. H. Barr joined the group on September 3, and from time to time 
additional players were announced. Apparently, performances 
began as scheduled, but the names of the plays were not featured, 
and only fair houses were reported. The troupe was taken to Ne- 
vada, Mo., about mid-September for three days. Although opti- 
mistic notices appeared in the Monitor about the support given the 
theatre during September, reality caught up with the reporter and, 
October 4, the public announcement was made that it would be 
closed temporarily.*® 

Before the Olympic Theatre reopened something new had oc- 
curred in the offices of the Monitor, announced September 29, 1870: 
“Capt. E. F. Ware, of Cherokee County, takes charge temporarily 
of our local columns.” Prior to this time Ware had divided his year, 
summers and winters, between his farm and the Fort Scott harness 
business. Upon coming to town for the winter on this occasion, he 
undertook editorial work. Just how long his temporary tenure 
lasted is not clear, but probably until the end of the year, when the 
owner of the Monitor, George A. Crawford, obtained the services 
of D. W. Wilder to take over the managing editorship, January 1, 
1871. During his short term as locals editor, Ware was supposedly 
responsible for what appeared on the city page. In due course, 
however, some questions on this score do arise. 

A “new edition” of the Olympic Theatre was announced in the 
Daily Monitor, October 19, to open October 24, “a new company 
and change of scenery” which would entertain “with first class 
dramatic art.” Day by day the advertising campaign unfolded: 
“General Darr is a man of energy, and we have no doubt that his 
efforts will be crowned with success.” The “news story” of October 
23 opened with the hackneyed but realistic statement of fact, ap- 
plicable probably to most people concerned: “The Winter season 
now approaching demands a succession of amusement festivities 
to relieve the dreary monotony pervading an inland town. . 
In this particular instance the public was assured that “we know of 


29. Ibid., September 3, 4, 6-8, 10, 11, 15-18, October 4, 1870. 
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no more formidable indication that ‘fun will reign supreme’ than 
the announcement of the reopening of the Olympic Theatre and 
Darr’s Fort Scott Varieties,” both under General Darr’s manage- 
ment: “It would be superfluous to state that the company selected 
for the ensuing season at the ‘Olympic Hall’ will rarely find its 
equal in any first class Opera House outside New York.” 

The “Varieties” and the “Theatre” were separate investments; “the 
‘Varieties’ will be conducted on first class principles” in the place 
“lately occupied by Gunn’s Domino” and 
will be a favorite resort for the general convenience of those who attend light 


amusements. Music, singing and dancing will comprise the bill of fare at 
the latter place; 

A lunch counter on the Eastern plan will be provided and meals can be 
secured at all hours with little cost. 

General Darr promises some great novelties in both of these public resorts, 
and nothing will be tolerated in either that can offend the most fastidious. 

The energy and enterprise of the Proprietor deserves a most suitable 
acknowledgment in the way of greenbacks. 


The announcement had significance to the competitive scene— 
outwardly, at least Darr had won out over Gunn’s Domino. Another 
question is not clear, however, because the article had appeared 
in the locals column in the form of a locals editorial; who was re- 
sponsible, the business manager or the locals editor? Was it a local 
or an advertisement? 

The Olympic Theatre did not open on schedule, October 24, 
“owing to extensive preliminary arrangements,” but supposedly 
the varieties did: “The General is ‘immense’ on ‘popular amuse- 
ment.” But in another editorial type of advertisement, printed 
October 26, the statement was made that “General Darr proposes 
to open an institution commonly termed as ‘Varieties,’ where Afri- 
can Minstrels, Fun and Jollity predominate.” The location was the 
former Gunn Domino premises, “nearly opposite the Wilder House, 
and will begin its season in a few days . . . it caters only to 
enjoyment without vulgarity. If the performances will be as repre- 
sented, and the promises held out fulfilled, there is every reason for 
congratulations. ” This carried the advertisement tag “Oct 
26 dit.” 9° 

On October 27 the Monitor reported that “Gen’l Joseph Darr vis- 
ited our office yesterday, in company with Mr. [M. V.] Lingam 

the Manager of the Olympic Theatre. . . . If the the- 
atre is conducted as promised by the General and Mr. Lingam, it 


30. Ibid., October 25, 26, 1870. 
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will be a favorite resort for our citizens.” Again a definite date, 
October 31, a Monday, was set for the opening of both the theatre 
and the varieties, and the editorialized advertisement closed: “with 
reference to both entertainments, we repeat the saying, ‘you pays 
your money, and you takes your choice.” The Sunday Monitor, 
October 30, recorded that: “Darr’s Varieties were in full blast up 
to a late hour last night.” An item of the same Sunday urged that 
ladies should patronize the Olympic Theatre performances, and 
Tuesday morning’s paper reported that many had been in attend- 
ance. Although extravagant boasts were made about the quality 
of the players, the best troupe that had ever been in the city, those 
named were Lingham, the new manager, and some members of 
the former cast, George Beach, D. K. Russell, and Annie Ward. No 
leading lady was listed.** 

If there is any relevance to the question of authorship of what 
appeared in the locals columns of the Monitor during these weeks, 
who wrote this (carrying the tag “Nov 4 dlt” for Friday morning's 
Monitor, November 4), and why?— 

The proprietor of the “Olympic Theatre” is at a loss to know in what fit- 
ting terms to express his most intense gratification at the very liberal and enor- 
mous patronage extended to his managerial enterprise by the overflowing 
houses of this week, which enables him to add to the debit side of his Ledger 
over $500. A farewell performance will be given for the benefit of Gen. 
Darr on this Friday evening. When, if the attendance is as liberal as here- 
tofore experienced, he will probably leave the city in debt and enabled to 
effect his long cherished desire of selling another corner lot for the benefit of 
this “one horse village.” 

The following day two announcements were made. First, that 
the proceeds of the theatre for Wednesday night, November 9, 
would go to the Catholic church building fund under the direction 
of General Blair and Dr. Hays. The second announcement was 
that there would be four more performances, ending Wednesday, 
when the troupe would go on tour of neighboring cities: Paola, 
Lawrence, Topeka, Sedalia, etc. Instead of closing Wednesday, 
however, performances continued through the week. 

On November 11 the announcement was made that Annie Tiffany 
had been secured for an engagement of six days, November 14-19; a 
“leading lady” who would be supported by the resident members 
of the Olympic Theatre. Thus the star system was introduced in 
Fort Scott. Plays in which Miss Tiffany specialized were being 
rehearsed over the week-end—“The Hidden Hand,” “The Little 





81. Ibid., October 27, 28, 30, November 1, 4, 1870. Lingham was the spelling of 
the manager’s name used later. 
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Treasure,” “The Lady of Lyons,” “Camille,” etc. Then Miss Tiffany 
stayed on a second week playing “The Honey Moon,” “East Lynn,” 
“Othello,” and “The Stranger,” translated from the German of 
Kotzebue. Of “East Lynn,” the theatre critic of the Monitor re- 
ported: 

It was played with much ability—too much in fact. There is no use in 
putting a whole audience in tears; an actor ought to play kind of easy when 
he sees the eyes of the audience getting humid; at least when he sees a 
prominent citizen stepping down for his handkerchief with his eyes shut, he 
ought to “weaken” on the pathos; still it is impossible to find fault, for the 
play was splendid. 

In “Othello,” Lingham played Othello, D. K. Russell was Iago, 
and Miss Tiffany did Desdemona to Edwin Tiffany’s Cassio. The 
Monitor made no comment on the play itself or on Shakespeare: 
“The Hall was so crowded last night that all of the audience could 
not be seated. The play last night was very fine . . . [and] 
was fully appreciated.” The surprise of this performance appar- 
ently was the acting of D. K. Russell, the troupe’s funny man. The 
impression persisted, because at a later time the theatre critic re- 
verted to the occasion by remarking that: “He surprised us all by 
his delineation of Iago a week ago.” ** 

The year 1870 was the occasion of the Franco-Prussian war, the 
fall of the Second Empire, and the attempt to establish a French 
Republic. Frenchmen and sympathizers had met in the Monitor 
reading room and the office of the town company in October to 
pass resolutions and raise money; “As France loaned us a Lafayette 
when we were trying to start a republic, we ought to return the 
favor now.” The French feeling at the theatre was strong enough 
that late in November, the report was made that the orchestra 
“plays the “Marsaillaise’ every evening, and it is always received 
with uproarious applause. It is the song of a Republic and belongs 
as much to us as anybody, and the Americans have adopted it.” ** 

A new leading lady, Alice Gray, was engaged to open in the play 
for Monday, November 28—Wilkie Collins’ “Man and Wife,” as 
dramatized by W. W. Austin. The house was reported crowded: 
“The ladies turned out en masse.” The same play was repeated 
Tuesday and Wednesday. On Tuesday morning the Monitor ad- 
monished: “This play is fearfully tragic, and all those who come 
ought to bring two or three extra handkerchiefs.” But the theatre 
critic had some ideas of his own: “The death of Delmaine strikes 


$2. Ibid., November 11-14, 19, 20, 22-24, 26, December 2, 1870. 
33. Ibid., October 29, November 1, 24, 1870. 
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us as not being poetically just.” The suggestion was offered that 
he should be disposed of suddenly. 

The next production was “Ingomar,” originally a German play. 
Whether or not the orchestra played the “Marsaillaise” was not 
recorded. The theatre critic was enthusiastic: “Last night Fort 
Scott had the best theatrical entertainment that it has ever had.” 
He insisted that people who were familiar with the play had never 
seen it better done in the East: “We do not propose to praise 
theatrical efforts unless they are meritorious, but will say that the 
performance last night was coop.” On Friday night “The Hunch- 
back,” and on Saturday night “The Marble Heart” were the offer- 
ings as benefits for Miss Gray and Lingham, respectively, and the 
“season” ended. In retrospect the theatre critic “bid farewell to the 
talented Miss Gray with the hope that she will not confine her 
dramatic reputation to the performance of such stupid disagree- 
able pieces as ‘Man and Wife.’” His only adverse criticism was 
that Miss Gray was “too lachrymose,” and Miss Tiffany “too fear- 
fully gushing for Southern Kansas.” ** 

General Darr took his Olympic Theatre on a three-week tour of 
the cities at the opposite end of the Gulf railroad. As the Leaven- 
worth performances are most fully documented they may be used 
as a mirror of General Darr in that setting; first a two-night engage- 
ment, December 6, 7, and later a full week’s run December 12-17. 
All the advertising was in the name of the star, Annie Tiffany—“The 
Tiffany Troupe.” The press notices were reprinted from Eastern 
newspapers; for example from Memphis, and were in praise of 
Annie Tiffany, without a reference to General Darr and “The Olym- 
pic Theatre” of Fort Scott. Scarcely was General Darr’s name to 
be found in connection with the Leavenworth engagements, and 
then only casually as the manager—it was Tiffany’s show, for pub- 
licity purposes the “property” of the star.*> That was pretty much 
the way the star system worked. Upon leaving Topeka the Com- 
monwealth, December 23, indicated the troupe’s itinerary: Law- 
rence, Fort Scott, Sedalia, St. Joseph, and other Missouri towns, and 
then back to Topeka for the session of the state legislature. In 
neither place was the name of the Olympic Theatre used, and 
neither was Fort Scott credited with being the base of General 
Darr’s company. 


34. Ibid., November 26, 29, 30, December 2-4, 1870. 


35. Leavenworth Daily Commercial, December 1-4, 6-8, 10, 13-17, 1870. 

In Topeka the Darr troupe faves five days, December 19-33 (Monday through Fri- 
pm AE as ~~ Tey dominated the publicity but General Darr’s name was used in a sec- 
ie SD 33, oon. te —— whole souled gentleman.”—Topeka Daily C , D 
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On home ground, things were a little different. The Olympic 
Theatre returned to Fort Scott for a short engagement, beginning 
Saturday, December 24, Christmas Eve: “The company, as at 
present organized, is the best that has ever played in the city. 

. .” The stars were “The dashing and versatile Miss Tiffany, 
the refined and lady-like Miss Boyd, the lively and graceful Miss 
Ward, and the masterly and accomplished Mr. Lingham.” The 
people were admonished to show their appreciation of General 
Darr. The opening play for December 24 was “Delicate Ground, 
or the French Republic.” In the personals appeared the following: 
“Gen. Darr, that man who knows, and is known by everybody, 
called on us yesterday. We are glad to learn from the General’s 
own lips that he has ‘accumulated great wealth’ from the north, 
since he showed his smiling face at our sanctum; and that he has 
come home for the benefit of Fort Scott.” 

Miss Tiffany’s last night with the Olympic Theatre was December 
30, when the hall was reported crowded—“our citizens turned out 
to ‘swell the receipts.” On January 7, 1871, the Olympic Theatre 
closed in Fort Scott, a benefit for Mr. Lingham: “The management 
had reason, for one night at least, of the holiday season, to be 


grateful to the Fort Scott public.” But adverse comment was 
added: “His support was not altogether of a character that would 
call forth unqualified praise; the prompting was altogether too 
plentiful, and the halting and stammering of a portion of the char- 
acters absolutely painful in some of the scenes.” These factors, 
no doubt, helped to explain the final statement: “We regret that 
financially our energetic and jovial friend, Darr, has not been suc- 


cessful during his present stay among us. .™ 


But the cup of woe for Joseph Darr, Jr., was not yet full. The 
Wilder House Hotel and the Wilder House Saloon were sold, the 
dissolution of partnership notice being dated January 3, 1871. Be- 
sides Darr’s varieties, there was one other house of entertainment 
that had been mentioned occasionally, but March 7, 1871, the 
Monitor commented bluntly its pleasure that the varieties was 
closed, the Alhambra had died a few weeks earlier. Now there was 
no place of “amusement” in Fort Scott. Of course he was using the 
word “amusement” in a special sense. The editor stated frankly 
that he had opposed such “dens” and had refused them advertising 
in the Monitor. This was a new voice speaking in behalf of the 
paper—D. W. Wilder had taken the editorship, January 1, 1871.%" 


36. Daily Monitor, December 22-29, 31, 1870, January 1, 3-8, 1871. 
37. Ibid., December 3, 8, 20, 23, 31, 1870, January 1, 4, March 7, 1871. 
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Although George A. Crawford was owner of the Monitor, he was 
not a newspaper man, and he had too many other interests to run 
the paper himself. Ware was filling in temporarily in a secondary 
position. The record is not clear as to who was responsible for 
the policy details of the paper, or how far Ware was accountable 
for what appeared on the locals page. In any case, the record was 
unsatisfactory, and Wilder’s explicit overhauling of the course of the 
Monitor sets off that situation in sharp relief. Also, Wilder’s as- 
sertion about the exclusion of certain types of advertising is import- 
ant to the historian, because it is a candid reminder that, as a matter 
of voluntary censorship, he was excluding from the newspaper the 
record of an unsavory segment of the town’s social history. 

Not only had General Darr been closed out at Fort Scott, but 

elsewhere his credit had run out. The Olympic Theatre was re- 
ported as playing in Humboldt. It was advertised to open in 
Wyandotte, Friday, February 3, and in Leavenworth, Monday, 
February 6, but did not appear at Leavenworth. The Times re- 
ported: “A despatch from Wyandotte informs us that they are ‘up 
in a balloon.’ We hope, if the balloon passes over this city, the 
agent will drop the small sum of fifteen dollars due this office for 
printing.” But a week earlier a report was in circulation that Darr 
had already left the theatrical business, and was operating the 
Baldwin House at Thayer, the terminus of the Leavenworth, Law- 
rence, and Galveston Railroad.** The Lawrence Tribune, February 
11, elaborated upon General Darr’s career, opening its editorial 
with a comment that the Fort Scott papers were no longer praising 
him “to the sky.”— 
Since his retirement, from one place and another, and in one way and another, 
we have heard a great deal of Gen. Darr, and what we have heard, instead of 
altering to his advantage the poor opinion we had of him, has, on the other 
hand, confirmed this opinion and made it poorer still. Just before breaking 
up, Darr contracted debts in several newspaper offices, which now remain 
unpaid. We heard, some time ago, that he was in debt to every one of the 
actors he had employed. . . . [Russell confirmed this.] Our own trans- 
actions with the gentleman were of such a nature as to cause us to lose all 
respect for him. 

We are not surprised that Darr has left the dramatic business, or rather 
that the business left him. . . . He had the best troupe that ever came to 
town. They are now scattered all over the country. 


One might say that doing of “facetious Joseph” became legendary 
in Kansas. A year later the Leavenworth Times, February 1, re- 


38. Ibid., January 17, 1871; Leavenworth Daily Bulletin, January 31, 1871; Lawrence 
Daily Kansas Tribune, January 31, 1871; Wyandotte Gazette, February 2, 1871; Topeka 
Daily Commonwealth, February 1, 1871; Leavenworth Daily Commercial, February 5, 7 
1871; Leavenworth Daily Times, February 7, 1871. 
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printed “for the edification of the General’s numerous friends” a 
letter he wrote to one of his creditors in Ottawa: 


My Dear Hayes:—I have several times instructed my clerk (as I am away 
very often) to remit the amount of your bill, but since it has been so shame- 
fully neglected, I begin to think of several reasons why it should 

NOT BE PAID AT ALL. 

First. The property was shipped by you solely for my accommodation. 

Seconp. You made no profit on the articles, but cleverly run yourself in 
debt to others for them on my account. 

Turrp. You are now properly mad because of the neglect of repayment; 
but you are as mad as you ever can be, and you 

CAN’T BE ANY MADDER. 

Fourtu. It seems to be an unfortunate characteristic of mine to tax the 
patience of my friends in many matters far beyond endurance. I know of a 
taylor who has consumed dollars of postage stamps in earnestly calling my 
attention to an unpaid account; a dry goods merchant who weekly sheds 
bottles of ink mixed with tears in refreshing my recollection about an 

OPERA CLOAK 
and sundry and divers articles of female apparel, for which he has not to 
this day been reimbursed; and several mournful hotel keepers who long to 
obtain a sight of my fractional currency or legal tender for meals furnished 
and lodging given to my late disbanded 
THEATRICAL CORPS 
and multitudinous others who weep over my pecuniary frailties. 

If you ever read Dickens’ “Bleak House,” you will no doubt remember my 
prototype “Horace Skimpole,” who luxurated owing others, and to whom im- 
possibility to pay his debts was a joy forever. 

Firru. If I were now to pay you, my name would be obliterated from 
your books. Your clerk in glancing over the alphabetical index of his ledger 
would fail to take any 

INTEREST IN MY NAME 
among the D’s, including the D. B.’s and the D. H.’s, and I myself should be 
wiped away, perhaps, forever from your recollection, unless at some future 
time my portly form should loom up, and your lips would utter the euphonious 
exclamation, “There goes the 
DARNED RASCAL! 

Srxtu. Our poorly paid Congressional legislators have very wisely placed 
it in the power of every so-disposed scoundrel to entrench himself behind the 
complacent bankrupt law, where he can smile upon his soft or otherwise 
hearted creditors and be returned by a legal tribunal as “non comatibus in 
swampo,” in which order of society I long to enroll myself a member of high 
standing. 

SEVENTH. You may 

POSSIBLY NEED THE MONEY, 
and this would, in the nature of things, add to my placidity of temper while 
it would correspondingly exasperate yours, 

Eicutu. Your politeness in all this matter, deserves a decided rebuke, and 
therefore I take great pleasure in enclosing the amount, and hope to drink a 
bottle of fine Rhine wine with you on the result. 
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V. THEATRE, RAmROADS, AND Kansas Crry EXCURSIONS 


About the same time, 1870-1872, the ambitions of Kansas City, 
Mo., were tested out in new directions, based upon her rapidly 
developing rail net radiating to all points of the compass. Some 
of her leaders were thinking of their town as more than a city. 
They envisioned a metropolitan area, with the city as a focus. In 
this perspective Kansas City was reaching out to tie into her met- 
ropolitan area as much territory as her railroad system made pos- 
sible.*® Opera House excursions were organized over all roads 
leading to Kansas City. Special package rates were offered, cover- 
ing the round-trip ticket, omnibus fare between the railway station 
and the Coates Opera House, supper, and tickets to the show. In 
November, 1870, the Fort Scott tickets cost $2.50 to see Alice Gray 
in the “Long Strike” by Dion Boucicault. The following winter, 
1871-1872, four excursions occurred: to hear Janauschek in “Mary 
Stuart” for $3.00; Edwin Forrest in “Jack Cade” for $3.00; Lucille 
Western in “Oliver Twist”; and the “irresistable Lotta” as Capt. 
Charlotta and Lady Lorrogan, for $2.25 each. Train schedules 
varied, but for example: on one occasion the train left Fort Scott 
at 10:46 A. M., arriving in Kansas City at 4:00 P. M., and returning 
left Kansas City at 12:00 midnight, arriving in Fort Scott at 6:25 
A.M. Supposedly, Fort Scott contributed as many as 200 excur- 
sionists on a trip.*° 


VI. THe Ramway NEt AND TRAVELING THEATRE 


Of course Fort Scott wanted entertainment closer home, some- 
thing less strenuous and costly, and besides the city was ambitious. 
In spite of the great drouth of 1873 and 1874 and the world-wide 
panic and depression which, beginning in the fall of 1873, demor- 
alized business for several years, the Davidson Opera House was 
launched during the winter of 1873-1874, J. G. Haskell, architect. 
It was finished and formally opened January 1, 1875. In order to 
meet the competition, the old McDonald Hall, that had served for 
so long, was again rejuvenated, law offices occupying the upper 
floor! These were brave attempts but the times had not been 
right for big shows to patronize Fort Scott. 


_39. Something about the Kansas City story is told in James C. Malin, Grassland His- 
torical Studics: Natural Resources Utilization in a Background of Science and Technology, 
Volume One, Geology and Geography (Lawrence, 1950). See especially chapters 20-22 
and appendix. 

40. Daily Monitor, Novemb r 8, 1870, October 27, December 28-30, 1871, February 
28, March 16, 19, 20, 22-24, 1872. 
on Ibid., November 16, 1873, November 21, December 29, 1874, January 1, 3, 6, 

5. 
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In the meantime a few traveling companies showed in Fort Scott, 
the year 1871-1872, the best being Louise Sylvester. In 1872-1873 
the Renfrow Troupe disbanded in Fort Scott, although the Lord 
Dramatic Company played to good houses for several nights, and 
again the following winter.“ The Simons Comedy Troupe began 
periodic visits to Fort Scott during the winter of 1873-1874. This 
company was built around a man-and-wife team.** By the mid 
1870's, the railway net had matured sufficiently in southern Kansas 
that the day of the small traveling theatre company had fully ar- 
rived, there as elsewhere. 


42. Ibid., December 8, 1871, November 22, 24, 26-28, 30, December 8, 1872, No- 
vember 9, 1i, 15, 1878. 

43. Ibid., December 17, 21, 23, 27, 28, 1873; March 3, 4, 1874; June 6, 11, 12, 
September 7, 8, 1875; January 19, 20, 1876. 

















An Army Hospital: From Horses to Helicopters— 
Fort Riley, 1904-1957—Concluded 


Georce E. Omer, Jr. 


VIII. Woritp War I Hosprrau 


ses second half century of army medical service at Fort Riley 
began with solid constructive progress as a three-story lime- 
stone wing was added on the south side of the post hospital in 1906. 
A medical department stable was erected near the hospital in 1908. 
Then in 1909 the final three-story south wing of the hospital was 
completed. This completed the second permanent post hospital 
begun in 1888. The isolation hospital was completed in 1910. 

War Department General Order 191, September 13, 1907, changed 
the designation of the Cavalry and Light Artillery School to the 
Mounted Service School. But with the advent of 20th century 
military terminology, the distinctive, descriptive, and professional 
titles within the medical department were discontinued. Thus, 
surgeons and hospital stewards were reduced to a common military 
denominator and were addressed simply and drably by title of rank. 

In 1909 Maj. Joseph H. Ford, medical corps, was post surgeon. 
Seven years later Major Ford served as assistant division surgeon 
under James D. Glennan during the punitive expedition into Mex- 
ico. Capt. Henry L. Brown, medical corps, was also on the Fort 
Riley hospital staff and later helped hunt Pancho Villa. Captain 
Brown listed the Fort Riley command on the “Sick and Wounded 
Report” of February, 1909, and included the Seventh cavalry, Tenth 
cavalry, Sixth field artillery, detachment of farriers and horseshoers 
school, detachment signal corps, detachment cooks and bakers’ 
school, detachment of hospital corps, and detachment of mounted 
service school. In November, 1909, the troop strength of the post 
averaged 2,267, with 99 hospital admissions during the month. 

Lt. Col. William P. Kendall, medical corps, was post surgeon of 
Fort Riley from 1910 through 1912. Kendall was born in Massa- 
chusetts on September 10, 1858, and received his M. D. in 1882 from 
Columbia University. Doctor Kendall retired on October 18, 1920, 
with the rank of colonel. The first member of the medical reserve 
corps to serve at Fort Riley was Ist Lt. Leonard P. Bell, medical 


May. Georce E, Omen, Jr., MC, is chief of surgery, Irwin Army Hospital, Fort Riley. 
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reserve corps, when he reported in 1910. In January, 1911, the 
Seventh cavalry left Fort Riley en route to the Philippine Islands 
and Lt. Floyd Kramer, medical corps, accompanied the command. 
The “Reports of Sick and Wounded” for 1912 included newborn 
sons for proud fathers Capt. Addison D. Davis, medical corps, and 
Lt. Frederick R. Burnside, medical corps. 

In 1912 the chief of staff of the army was Maj. Gen. Leonard 
Wood, who received his M. D. at Harvard University in 1886. The 
adjutant general of the army was Maj. Gen. F. C. Ainsworth, who 
received his M. D. at New York University in 1874. This remark- 
able circumstance of two doctors-turned-soldiers and commanding 
the army will not likely occur again. Meanwhile at Fort Riley, 2d 
Lt. George S. Patton was “Master of the Sword” at the mounted 
service school in 1913. 

From 1913 until July, 1915, Col. Henry I. Raymond, medical 
corps, was the Fort Riley post surgeon. Colonel Raymond, Maj. 
William R. Eastman, medical corps, and Capt. James C. Magee, 
medical corps, were members of a board of preliminary examina- 
tion of applicants for appointment in the medical corps. In 1915 
Colonel Raymond left Fort Riley to assume charge of the medical 
supply depot at San Francisco. 

Maj. Chandler P. Robbins, medical corps, reported to Fort Riley 
in 1915 to be post surgeon. Doctor Robbins’ entire medical staff 
included Maj. George H. Crabtree, medical corps, Capt. Jacob M. 
Coffin, medical corps, and Capt. Larry B. McAfee, medical corps. 
Maj. C. T. Robbins was regimental surgeon for the Tenth cavalry 
and went with the regiment to Mexico in 1916. Capt. L. B. McAfee 
joined the cantonment hospital on the Mexican border in 1916 and 
later became brigadier general and assistant surgeon general of the 
army. 

The only remaining medical officer at Fort Riley during the puni- 
tive expedition into Mexico was Lt. John Hewitt, medical reserve 
corps. For almost 12 months in 1916 and 1917, Doctor Hewitt was 
post surgeon at Fort Riley. Almost all military personnel were off 
with John J. Pershing chasing Francisco “Pancho” Villa, but Lieu- 
tenant Hewitt soothed babies and treated wives. During this duty 
tour the first elevator was installed in the post hospital. Maj. John 
Hewitt, medical corps, retired in 1931 and died at the Fort Riley 
post hospital on May 1, 1956. 

World War I brought tremendous medical changes to Fort Riley. 
The high for total medical activity in terms of personnel and organi- 
zational activities was reached during that period. 
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The first new medical activity was the medical officers’ training 
camp. The training camp at Fort Riley existed longer than the 
three other medical officers’ training camps that were established, 
beginning on June 1, 1917, and finally closing on February 4, 1919. 
The site selected was northeast of the post hospital. There the 
terrain rises gradually from the main road through the reservation 
(K-18) up through Magazine canyon to the eminence of Wireless 
hill. Near the eastern edge is One-Mile creek. In the southern 
portion of the camp site were the medical officers’ barracks, while 
the quarters of the ambulance companies and field hospitals were 
on the northern side. Headquarters of the training camp was first 
established in cavalry headquarters, which was the first permanent 
hospital on the post. As no barracks were completed, the artillery 
guardhouse was temporarily assigned to the training camp for use 
as quarters. A newspaper clipping of June 6, 1917, noted: “A num- 
ber of the surgeons . . . have been put in the guardhouse”— 
but only until their quarters were finished. 

No allotment was made to prepare the barracks of the medical 
officers’ training camp for winter occupancy. The buildings were 
built with partially cured lumber and the walls soon shrunk with 
many visible cracks. As an expedient, permission was obtained to 
haul scrap lumber left over from the construction of Camp Fun- 
ston. Carpenters were recruited among the enlisted men and or- 
ganized into a detachment and put to work lining the inside of the 
buildings with the scrap lumber. The walls were first covered with 
newspapers and tar paper, then wainscoted to the windows. This 
kept the most severe winds out, if not pneumonia. The cantonment 
occupied by the 13th and 20th cavalry regiments on main post was 
turned over to the training camp in December, 1917. Again a con- 
struction company of enlisted men was formed to remodel the 
buildings. Stairways were built, stable stalls were floored, baths 
and toilets installed, and a gun shed was converted into a mess hall. 
The final quarters that were occupied by officers and enlisted men 
had a capacity varying from 80 to 100 men for each barracks. It 
would have to be an understatement to suggest that during the 
severe winters of 1917-1918 and 1919 there was some discomfort 
from the cold. 

When the medical officers’ training camp opened, the academic 
staff consisted of the commandant, nine medical officers and two 
enlisted men. The commandant was Lt. Col. William N. Bispham, 
medical corps. Doctor Bispham was born in Virginia and received 
his M. D. from the University of Maryland in 1897. He was an 
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enlisted man in the infantry and had been a contract surgeon for 
two years before joining the regular army. Colonel Bispham re- 
tired from the army in 1939. 

The program of instruction for the training camp included field 
classes with such subjects as map reading, professional subjects 
like orthopedics, and combined military-medical problems such as 
sanitary tactics in the field. Special schools for officers in ortho- 
pedics and roentgenology were established in December, 1917. The 
orthopedic classes were taught at the base hospital where a ward 
was set aside for bone surgery cases. Another building was as- 
signed for the orthopedic out-patient clinic and classroom. Approx- 
imately 15 physicians graduated from the course each month. The 
orthopedic course was taught by Maj. J. P. Lord, medical reserve 
corps. A similar four-week course in roentgenology was taught by 
Maj. Arial W. George, medical reserve corps. Other special classes 
in military sanitation and epidemiology were taught by Maj. Charles 
S. Williamson, medical reserve corps, and Maj. Daniel M. Shew- 
brooks, medical corps. A basic general medical course was taught 
to the enlisted men and was under the supervision of Maj. Henry 
C. Pillsbury, medical corps. 

The medical officers’ training camp band was the first 50-piece 
band to be organized within the army. At the special request of 
the American Medical Association, the band was sent to Chicago 
in June, 1918, to present special concerts at the annual meeting 
of the association. 

Evacuation hospital No. 1, the first evacuation hospital organized 
in the United States, was formed at the training camp in 1917. 
During the life of the camp 54 student companies were organized 
and more than 4,500 officers and 25,470 enlisted men reported for 
training. Some of the units that were organized included: Evacu- 
ation hospitals 1, 7, 9-12, 15-17, 19-21; ambulance companies 27, 
28, 36-41; base hospitals 70, 81-90; hospital trains 38, 39; corps 
sanitary train 1; army sanitary train 1. In July, 1918, the medical 
officers’ training camp was partially consolidated with the training 
camp at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 

With the merger, Col. William N. Bispham, medical corps, was 
transferred to Fort Oglethorpe. The new commandant of the train- 
ing camp was Lt. Col. H. F. Pipes, medical corps. The consolida- 
tion of training left the Fort Riley camp with responsibility for 
training regimental detachments, ambulance companies, and field 
hospitals. Courses of instruction continued, as here listed for 
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August, 1918, Order No. 39, Fort Riley MOTC; army regulations, 
Maj. K. W. Kinard; field sanitation, Capt. A. G. Byers; system of 
trenches, Lt. R. A. Hennessey; examination of field equipment, 
Capt. E. H. Morgan; field regulations, Lt. Carl Davis; tent pitching, 
Capt. H. C. Parsons; map reading, Capt. F. E. Ellison; mess man- 
agement, Lt. H. I. Conn; and medical department in campaign, 
Maj. H. C. Parker. Perhaps the courses listed do not fall under 
any recognized medical professional specialty, but all the instruc- 
tors noted in this paragraph were physicians on active duty in the 
medical corps. 

The other major medical organization at Fort Riley during World 
War I was the base hospital. The base hospital was organized 
September 27, 1917. To obtain the needed facilities as soon as pos- 
sible, the artillery post was converted to medical buildings with 
headquarters of the base hospital in Building 92, which is now 
called Custer Hall and is the headquarters of the U.S. army ag- 
gressor center. Six two-story gray limestone artillery barracks 
fronting on the parade ground, were adapted to hospital purposes. 
Around the southern portion of the artillery parade were eight brick 
buildings utilized for the neurological section. Just east of the 
permanent limestone buildings on the artillery parade were six 
temporary wooden buildings used for genitourinary patients, and 
one hundred yards on east were 12 semipermanent buildings utilized 
for various contagious diseases. 

Occupying the summit of the hill east of the contagious disease 
section, a group of ten ward buildings was constructed and utilized 
as the convalescent hospital. In the middle of this convalescent 
group (Godfrey Court) the American Red Cross built a two-story 
building for patients and their families. This is now the main of- 
ficers’ mess. The old post hospital was called section “K” and be- 
came the surgical services with a group of semipermanent buildings 
constructed to the north and east for additional cases. The isola- 
tion hospital was used for the treatment of meningitis. More than 
50 buildings were occupied by the base hospital during its lifetime 
from September, 1917, until June, 1919. 

The first commandant of the base hospital was Col. Douglas F. 
Duval, medical corps. Doctor Duval was born in Maryland on 
June 4, 1870, and received his M. D. from the University of Virginia 
in 1894. Colonel Duval retired from the army in June, 1934. The 
base hospital was commanded for the longest period of time by Col. 
Edward R. Schreiner, medical corps. Doctor Schreiner was born 
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in Pennsylvania on November 18, 1873, and received his M. D. from 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1896. Colonel Schreiner entered 
federal service as a contract surgeon, joined the regular medical 
corps and commanded the cantonment hospital on the Mexican 
border in 1916. He retired from the army in 1928. 

The army nurse corps was established in 1901 by Surg. Gen. 
George Miller Sternberg, a former Fort Riley post surgeon. But 
army nurses were not assigned to Fort Riley until 1917. The first 
chief nurse at Fort Riley was lst Lt. Elizabeth Harding, army nurse 
corps. A recent letter from Miss Harding describes the flavor of 
World War I nursing at Fort Riley: 


“I arrived at Fort Riley about the middle of October, 1917, in a snow 
storm! I spent the coldest winter of my life and the hottest summer that I 
can remember. Barracks were being converted into hospitals. At first it was 
very primitive with no toilet or bath facilities except in the basement of the 
buildings. Hot water and heat were scarce. The nurses were first quartered 
in the various buildings on the parade ground but finally moved into 
wooden cantonment type buildings and felt we were in a palace. In those 
days there was a great deal more bedside nursing than I am inclined to think 
is done now. Excellent nursing care was given and we rarely dropped below 
one nurse to ten patients. 

The uniform of the nurses was “not uniform” and there were very few 
regular army nurses. As usual in large groups as were housed together at 
Camp Funston, there were many epidemics. Many of the troops came from 
the farms where they had never come in contact with contagious diseases. 
The most serious outbreak was meningitis. The penicillin teams of World 
War II reminded me of the teams doing spinal punctures and giving serum at 
Fort Riley. Several years previously, Kansas had had a meningitis epidemic 
due to human carriers, and research was completed under the direction of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. A carrier was found among the nurses and one 
night we cultured over three hundred to see if there were any others. At one 
time we had over 800 cases of mumps, there was measles, smallpox, diph- 
theria, and every conceivable contagious disease. Our surgical work was 
light. In those days cars were few and far between, eliminating automobile 
accidents. However, post-operative care was much longer than it is now. 

I left Fort Riley in October of 1918, for duty in the Office of the Surgeon 
General. The flu epidemic had just struck, and the day I left there were 
over 5,000 patients. Barracks were opened at Camp Funston to accommodate 
the sick. Several nurses died, I am not certain, but it seems to me at least 
sixteen. The nurses who had been on duty at Fort Riley stood up very well, 
but nurses who were rushed in for the emergency were hard hit, and arrived 
sick. Oh, yes, it was not all work and no play. We had many parties, dances, 
and picnics at Fort Riley in 1917-1918. 


Lieutenant Colonel Harding was retired from the army and now 
lives in New York City. 
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Statistical data indicates that the highest census of the Fort Riley 
base hospital was in October, 1918, when there were 11,645 patients 
in the hospital; the same month there were 958 deaths. In 1918 
there were 122 assigned doctors and 297 nurses on duty at the hos- 
pital, in addition there were 1,024 attached enlisted men. This was 
a contrast to the outbreak of the war when the entire medical de- 
partment of the army consisted of approximately 500 officers and 
8,000 enlisted men. 

A famous physician and cavalryman, Surgeon Leonard Wood, 
served at Fort Riley during World War I but did not practice 
medicine. He had won his Congressional Medal of Honor while 
chasing Apaches with the Fourth cavalry. He became chief of 
staff of the army after transferring to the line. As major general, 
he trained more than 150,000 recruits at Camp Funston. He or- 
ganized the 89th division and later the 10th division. Wood came 
to Fort Riley on August 26, 1917, and stayed throughout the war. 
He died in 1927 and was buried in the plot in Arlington cemetery 
reserved for the “Rough Riders” regiment, which he raised and 
commanded. 

The position of post surgeon of Fort Riley was retained during 
World War I, but referred only to the physician who was on the 
staff of the commandant of the mounted service school. Maj. 
Chandler P. Robbins, medical corps, returned from Mexico in 1917, 
and a newspaper story of July 19, 1917, noted that Post Surgeon 
Robbins had ordered that all workers of the Fuller Construction 
Company be given typhoid shots. Later, the important medical 
decisions for the entire reservation were made by the highest rank- 
ing medical officer, first Colonel Duval and then Colonel Schreiner. 
Maj. L. A. Clary, medical corps, followed Major Robbins in the 
position of post surgeon from October 31, 1919, to February 6, 1920; 
then Maj. John A. Martin, medical corps, filled the staff position 
until October 30, 1920. 

The mounted service school continued to function throughout the 
war period. The department of hippology included the veterinary 
hospital, the school for stable sergeants, and the school for horse- 
shoers. The department of hippology had existed since 1902 with 
civilian veterinarians and enlisted farriers as instructors. The vet- 
erinary corps was established in 1916 and the first Fort Riley post 
veterinarian was Capt. Daniel B. Leininger, veterinary corps, who 
was senior instructor of the department of hippology in 1918. 
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Doctor Leinmger was born in Pennsylvania in 1879 and received 
his D. V.S. degree from Kansas City Veterinary College in 1906. 
He was promoted to colonel in 1937 and retired in 1943. 

In addition to the staff medical officer at the main post area, a 
camp surgeon was maintained at Camp Funston. Funston had 
accommodations for over 50,000 men, and 14 infirmaries were main- 
tained as well as numerous regimental dispensaries. The first camp 
surgeon was Maj. Fred W. O'Donnell, medical corps. Doctor 
O'Donnell was born at Milton Malby, Ireland, in 1869. In 1888 
he came to Kansas with his parents and in 1896 graduated from 
medical school. He first practiced medicine in Bushton, but later 
took a year’s graduate work at Columbia University and then 
opened his office in Junction City. Following his tour at Camp 
Funston, he accompanied the 89th division overseas and served with 
distinction. As a lieutenant colonel, O’Donnell returned to Kansas, 
where he remained in private medical practice in Junction City 
more than 60 years. In 1946, on the anniversary of his 50th year 
in practice, Doctor O’Donnell was honored by the Fort Riley-Junc- 
tion City community. Following his death on November 6, 1956, 
his memory was perpetuated when a housing area on Morris Hill 
at Fort Riley was named “O’Donnell Heights” on May 18, 1957. 

The public health service assumed some responsibility for the 
medical care of Fort Riley personnel when typhoid fever was re- 
ported in Ogden on August 14, 1917. Col. Charles E. Banks, senior 
surgeon arrived from Washington and met with Doctor Montgom- 
ery, Riley county health officer, and Doctor Northrup, Geary county 
health officer. A health zone or quarantine area was established 
around Camp Funston and rigid sanitary inspections were main- 
tained for drugs, food, and dairy products. Maj. L. G. Brown, 
medical corps, 89th division surgeon, co-operated in the preventa- 
tive medicine program by placing recruits in a large detention camp 
for quarantine purposes. A newspaper clipping of December 22, 
1917, noted that a new detention camp was being built north of 
Junction City on Pawnee Flats with 500 tent houses for 5,000 men. 
This is the site occupied by the World War II cantonment hospital. 

Red Cross nurses assisted the public health officials and also 
worked in the base hospital. The first Red Cross nurse at Fort Riley 
was Ann Marie Hannon, who arrived August 18, 1918, and worked 
several months before leaving the post with hospital train duty. 
Nurse Hannon is now Mrs. Alan Eustace of Wakefield. 
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HOSPITALS AT FORT RILEY 


Upper: Converted artillery barracks, part of the 3,000-bed World War | 
base hospital, 1918. 


Center: Permanent hospital group, 1926, now post headquarters. 
Lower: Camp Whitside, World War Il cantonment hospital, 1953 (on K-18 
opposite First Capitol building). 
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The new Irwin Army Hospital, dedicated February 7, 1958. 











Daniel B. Leininger 
(1879- ) 


First post veterinarian and senior instructor 


in the department of hippology. 





Leonard Wood 
(1860-1927) 
A surgeon turned soldier who trained 


the 89th and 10th divisions in World 
War I. 


(Photos courtesy the National Archives, the Armed Forces Medical Library, 
and the Photo Laboratory, Fort Riley.) 








William N. Bispham 
(1875-1945) 


The first commanding officer of the med:cal 
officers’ training camp at Fort Riley 








Edward R. Schreiner 
(1873- ) 
Post surgeon and one of the commanders 


of the 3,000-bed base hospital in World 
War I. 
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IX. PEace-TrMeE ARMY 


What is currently considered the “old-army” is the model that 
existed between the two World Wars. The military establishment 
compressed into a pattern of garrison duty, service schools, and 
troop assignments. Camp Funston was amputated from Fort Riley 
when the wooden barracks of the cantonment were sold for sal- 
vage at public auction. But continuity of the post was assured 
when the mounted service school was officially changed to the 
cavalry school on September 19, 1919. The station medical service 
returned to the pre-war hospital group north of Highway K-18, 
with hospital headquarters in Building 108. The telephone direc- 
tory for 1920 listed only three medical officers on the post in addi- 
tion to the post surgeon, Maj. L. A. Clary, medical corps. 

From 1921 until 1924 the post surgeon was Lt. Col. Llewellyn P. 
Williamson, medical corps. The army surgeon general’s report for 
1905 stated that Asst. Surg. L. P. Williamson had reported an out- 
break of beriberi among the Philippinos at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition. This is the only epidemic of this disease that has been 
reported in the United States. A complement of five nurses was 
assigned to the hospital, with lst Lt. A. L. George, army nurse 
corps, as the chief nurse. The chief of the hospital medical service 
was Maj. Arthur D. Jackson, medical corps, who was born in 
Argentina in 1873 and had received his M. D. from Northwestern 
University in 1899. The chief of the hospital surgical service was 
Maj. Douglas Miltz McEnery, medical corps, a native of Louisiana 
who had entered service in 1911 after receiving his degree in medi- 
cine from George Washington University. 

During most of World War I the dental officers assigned to Fort 
Riley were reserve officers on temporary active duty. The first 
regular dental officer who functioned as post dental surgeon was 
Maj. Arthur W. Holderness, dental corps. His son, A. W. Holder- 
ness, Jr., was born at Fort Riley on October 28, 1920, and gradu- 
ated from West Point in 1948. The post veterinarian was Robert J. 
Foster, major, veterinary corps, a native of Ohio who had received 
his D. V. M. degree from Cornell University in 1902. 

Lt. Col. Alexander Murray, medical corps, was the Fort Riley 
post surgeon from 1924 until 1927. Doctor Murray was born in 
Virginia in 1874 and received his degree in medicine from Colum- 
bian University, D. C., in 1902. Colonel Murray retired from the 
army in 1938 but was recalled to active duty from 1940 to 1944. The 
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hospital staff included Maj. Charles C. Hillman, chief of medicine, 
and Maj. Joseph Casper, chief of surgery. Hillman retired from the 
army in 1947, a major general. 

One of the more utilized areas of the Fort Riley reservation 
is Pawnee Flats, the territory north of the Kansas river between 
One-mile creek and Three-mile creek. This area included the 
site of Pawnee where the first territorial legislature of Kansas 
met. Camp Root was built on Pawnee Flats in 1902 for the first 
army field maneuvers and field hospitals with ambulance companies 
were utilized for the first time. The largest quarantine camp for 
Camp Funston during World War I was built on the Flats. A 
National Guard camp was built there in 1924 and named in honor 
of Col. Warren W. Whitside, the post quartermaster. Camp Whit- 
side was the site selected for the cantonment hospital of World 
War II. The new Irwin Army Hospital has been built in the Camp 
Whitside (Pawnee Flats) area. Perhaps it is appropriate that 
medical activities should dominate Camp Whitside and Pawnee 
Flats, since Colonel Whitside had previously worked with medics. 
The army surgeon general's report for 1904 noted the appointment 
of Capt. Warren Webster Whitside, 15th cavalry, as instructor in 
equitation at the army medical school. 

In 1926 2d Lt. Seth Overbaugh Craft was the first member of 
the new medical administration corps to be assigned to Fort Riley. 
Craft was born in New York state in 1900 and had been an enlisted 
man in the medical department of the army from 1920 to 1925, prior 
to his commission. Colonel Craft retired in 1955 from his position 
as executive officer of Brooke Army Hospital. 

Col. Jay W. Grissinger, medical corps, was the Fort Riley post 
surgeon from 1927 until 1929. Doctor Grissinger received a M. D. 
degree from the University of Pennsylvania in 1898 and entered 
active duty in 1902. He was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal during World War I. The hospital staff included Maj. 
Dean F. Winn, chief of surgery, and Maj. Paul Richard Eddins 
Sheppard, chief of medicine. Winn retired in 1948, a brigadier 
general, First Lt. Lulu M. Gerding, army nurse corps, was the 
chief nurse. Post dental surgeon was Lt. Col. Frank P. Stone, den- 
tal corps, a native of Missouri who had received a D. D. S. degree 
from Washington University in St. Louis in 1900. Maj. Paul Ram- 
sey Hawley, medical corps, was assigned to Fort Riley in 1927; he 
retired as a major general in 1946, after awards including the 
Distinguished Service Medal, Legion of Merit, and Bronze Star 
Medal. 
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From 1929 until 1931 the post surgeon of Fort Riley was Col. 
Ernest L. Ruffner, medical corps. Doctor Ruffner was born in 
Kansas in 1870 but went east to obtain his M. D. from the University 
of Buffalo in 1894. During World War I he was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal. The post dental surgeon was Capt. 
James Harvey Pence, dental corps, who had earned his D. D.S. at 
Kansas City-Western Dental College in 1921. Maj. James B. Owen, 
medical corps, was chief of medicine at the post hospital and Maj. 
Robert Burns Hill, medical corps, was chief of surgery. Hill re- 
tired as a brigadier general in 1950 with decorations including 
Legion of Merit, Bronze Star Medal, and Commendation Ribbon. 

Col. Edgar William Miller, medical corps, was the Fort Riley 
post surgeon from 1931 until 1936. A native of Iowa, Doctor Miller 
earned his M. D. in 1899 from Creighton Medical College in Ne- 
braska. Colonel Miller entered federal service as a contract sur- 
geon and was afterward appointed an assistant surgeon in 1903. 
His bravery during World War I was recognized by awards of Silver 
Star with Oak Leaf Cluster and a Purple Heart. Colonel Miller 
retired in 1941. The post veterinarian was Col. John Alexander 
McKinnon, veterinary corps, a Canadian who had received degrees 
in veterinary surgery from Ontario Veterinary College and Toronto 
University. The office of post dental surgeon belonged to Maj. 
Albert Fields, dental corps, who was born in Kansas in 1888 and 
graduated from the Louisville College of Dentistry in 1915. The 
post hospital staff was headed by Maj. Charles Robert Mueller, 
medical corps, chief of medicine; Maj. James M. Troutt, medical 
corps, chief of surgery; and Ist Lt. Anna A. Montgomery, army 
nurse corps, chief nurse. 

Depression times enveloped Fort Riley and the military progress 
pace was marching-in-place. The annual report of the post sur- 
geon for 1933 recorded a station complement of 212 officers, 13 
nurses, 9 warrant officers, and 2,437 enlisted men. This human total 
of 2,671 was less than the 2,807 animals supported on the reserva- 
tion. Units at Fort Riley included the 2d cavalry, 13th cavalry, 
9th cavalry, 84th field artillery, and the 16th air corps observer 
squadron. Medical activities were extended in 1933 to support 
units of the civilian conservation corps within a wide radius of 
Fort Riley. More than one medical administration officer was as- 
signed for the first time in 1985 when the post telephone directory 
listed Ist Lt. Walter D. McFarlon, medical administration corps, 
2d Lt. Frank R. Day, medical administration corps, and 2d Lt. 
William R. Chamberlain, medical administration corps. The mili- 
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tary profession became more attractive as the economic pinch 
increased so that reserve medical officers, contract physicians, and 
contract nurses appeared on the rolls of the hospital staff. But 
good patient care continued and research projects were accom- 
plished, as indicated by the establishment of a Seventh corps lab- 
oratory at Fort Leavenworth in 1933 and active study was made 
of meningococcus meningitis. 

From 1936 until 1939 the post surgeon of Fort Riley was Col. 
Morrison Clay Stayer, medical corps. M. C. Stayer was born in 
Pennsylvania in 1882 and was a private in the army hospital corps 
from April 27 to December 8, 1898. He left the army for an edu- 
cation and earned an A. B. degree from Lafayette College in Penn- 
sylvania in 1908, and then a M. D. from Jefferson Medical College 
in 1906. He retired as a major general in 1946 with decorations in- 
cluding the Distinguished Service Medal with Oak Leaf Cluster 
and the Legion of Merit. The hospital staff included Maj. Henry 
Cheesman Dooling, medical corps, chief of medicine; Maj. James 
Albertus Bethea, medical corps, chief of surgery; and Ist Lt. The- 
resa Anne Wilson, army nurse corps, chief nurse. Brigadier Gen- 
eral Dooling retired in 1947, Major General Bethea in 1949, and 
Lieutenant Colonel Wilson in 1951. 

In 1937 nurses’ quarters were built just east of the post hospital. 
The brick structure contrasted with the limestone hospital. The 
first signs of the future women’s medical specialist corps were evi- 
dent when Dorothy Grace Tipton was assigned in 1989 as physio- 
therapy aide, while in 1940 Elizabeth M. Murray was the first 
dietitian and 2d Lt. Laura Skillon, army nurse corps (physiother- 
apist), became the first commissioned therapist assigned to Fort 
Riley. 

The peace-time era ended with the tour of Col. Sanford Williams 
French, medical corps, as the post surgeon of Fort Riley from 1939 
until 1941. A native of New York, French was a hospital steward 
in the U.S. navy from January, 1902, until February, 1910. Mean- 
while, he earned a M. D. degree from George Washington Univer- 
sity in 1909. Then began his career as an army medical officer that 
lasted from 1910 until 1944. Lt. Col. Arthur Benedict McCormick, 
dental corps, was post dental surgeon and Col. Jacob E. Behney, 
veterinary corps, was post veterinarian. The annual photograph of 
the hospital staff showed 13 smiling nurses in 1939. Perhaps the 
unlucky number was the omen of the future, for early in World War 
II, Minnie L. Breese, Dorthea M. Daley, Sallie P. Durrett, and Ruth 
M. Stoltz became Japanese prisoners. 
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X. Worip War II CANTONMENT Hosprrau 


With war an ominous probability, the tempo of building and ac- 
tivity at Fort Riley rapidly increased. Camp Funston was rebuilt 
in 1940 with more than 900 buildings that were subsequently used 
by the Second cavalry division and the Ninth armored division. 
The cavalry replacement training center at Camp Forsyth was con- 
structed in the fall of 1940 and contained over 250 buildings, in- 
cluding five dispensaries and one dental clinic. Over 150,000 men 
trained at Camp Forsyth during World War II. 

In 1939 the post hospital consisted of 11 wards with 250 patient 
beds. The first major remodeling since 1889 was completed in 1939 
with the air conditioned and tiled operating suite complete with 
two operating rooms, orthopedic cast room, and various utility 
rooms. Operating room nurse was Lt. K. “Red” McNulty, army 
nurse corps. Sgt. Glenn Ensworth was chief surgical technician, but 
now is Capt. G. Ensworth, medical service corps. A 500-bed can- 
tonment type temporary hospital was constructed at Camp Whit- 
side to relieve the acute shortage of hospital facilities. Work was 
started on December 8, 1940, and the cantonment hospital was 
first opened for patients in March, 1941. The old post hospital was 
designated as the surgical annex. In 1941 the 250-bed surgical 
annex was beautified by further landscaping, trees, shrubs, and 
flowers while oats were planted around the cantonment station hos- 
pital to keep down the dust. 

War came, and changing confusion became the pattern of the 
times. Pearl T. Ellis, army nurse corps, who had been at Fort Riley 
since 1927, was promoted from lieutenant to major in less than one 
year. Hospital Sgt.-Maj. William W. Smith received a direct com- 
mission as captain. Col. Sanford W. French, medical corps, opened 
the new station hospital at Camp Whitside and then was ordered 
to Oliver General Hospital in Georgia. 

Col. Adam E. Schlanser, medical corps, was post surgeon of Fort 
Riley from 1942 until 1945. Doctor Schlanser was born in Ohio 
in 1880 and earned his M. D. from the University of Cincinnati in 
1908. The hospital staff included Col. Raymond W. Whittier, med- 
ical corps, as chief of surgery, and Lt. Col. Paul A. Paden, medical 
corps, as chief of medicine. The detachment commander was Capt. 
Adolph Guyer, pharmacy corps, who now lives in Hays. Lt. Col. 
Pearl Tyler Ellis, army nurse corps, remained as hospital chief nurse 
until 1945, thus completing more than 17 years of service at Fort 
Riley. 
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Meanwhile, the post population climbed to 38,299 in 1942. Al- 
though that was a huge human medical problem, consider the last 
big animated task of the veterinary medical service. There were 
6,649 animals in the Second cavalry division, cavalry replacement 
training center and the cavalry school. The permanent veterinary 
hospital on main post had 46 stalls and an isolation ward, while 
the cavalry replacement training center had a temporary 50-stall 
hospital. The Second cavalry division was inactivated in 1942, the 
last division surgeon was Lt. Col. Lucius K. Patterson, medical corps. 

Construction of the new station hospital was completed in 1942 
and consisted of 84 cantonment-type temporary buildings occupy- 
ing 80 acres of Camp Whitside. There were 38 wards with a ca- 
pacity of 1,292 patient beds. In addition, there were eight barracks 
for the medical detachment. During the winter those barracks 
became expansion patient wards and the capacity of the hospital 
was increased to 1,750 beds. The post surgeon’s office was moved 
back to the surgical annex in 1943 from the station hospital, but the 
surgical annex was not entirely administrative in function, since 
4,031 operations were performed that year. In 1943 the station hos- 
pital became part of the army service forces under the seventh 
service command with 142 officers and 283 enlisted men assigned. 
Medical units in training on the Fort Riley reservation included: 
46th general hospital, 217th general hospital, and the 715th medical 
sanitary company. 

The station hospital became a regional hospital in June, 1944, 
and the increased responsibility was reflected by the average census 
of 807 patients during October, 1944, the highest during World 
War II. There were 45 medical officers, 45 dentists, and 43 nurses 
attached to the hospital; 32,704 dental patients were seen during 
the year and medical supply processed 35 tactical organizations de- 
parting from Fort Riley for overseas. Four numbered medical 
units completed training, including the 54th general hospital, 56th 
portable surgical hospital, 57th portable surgical hospital, and 23d 
veterinary station hospital. 

A prisoner-of-war camp was established at Camp Funston in 1944 
with satellite stations and small infirmaries established at Eskridge 
in April, Peabody and Council Grove in August, El Dorado in Oc- 
tober, and Camp Phillips at Salina in November. The Camp Fun- 
ston POW surgeon was Capt. Max Feldman, medical corps, while 
the outlying infirmaries were staffed by German medical officers. 

Col. Irwin Bradfield Smock, medical corps, was post surgeon of 
Fort Riley from 1945 until 1949. A native of Pennsylvania, Doctor 
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Smock graduated from the medical school of the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1912. Colonel Smock retired in 1949 with decora- 
tions including the Legion of Merit and Commendation Ribbon. 
His son, Richard Smock, was the honor graduate of the ground 
general school, officers candidate school at Fort Riley in 1949. Sec- 
ond Lt. Richard Smock was killed in action in Korea in 1951 and is 
now buried in the Fort Riley cemetery. 

The army intelligence school was established at Fort Riley in 
December, 1945, but with the end of World War II, both the cav- 
alry and intelligence schools were terminated on October 31, 1946. 
The ground general school was activated on November 1, 1946. 
The last cavalry replacement training center surgeon was Lt. Col. 
Frank F. Harris, medical corps, while Colonel Smock was the last 
surgeon of the cavalry school. The last mounted cavalry parade 
was in Junction City on November 11, 1946, in honor of Dr. Fred 
W. O’Donnell’s 50 years of service to civilian and military patients. 

In 1945 plywood floor covering was installed in the corridors of 
the station hospital and then finished with linoleum. Thirty-six 
mechanical ventilation units were installed in the wards. By 1947 
the inevitable postwar cutback had skeletonized the hospital, and 
the staff was limited to 13 medical officers, eight dental officers, 15 
nurses, five medical service officers, and 90 enlisted men. The 
post population was 4,067 on December 31, 1947, with 68 patients 
in the station hospital. 

Post headquarters moved into the first permanent hospital in 
1890 when the second permanent hospital was occupied. The 
pattern was repeated in 1947 when the surgical annex was con- 
verted into Fort Riley post headquarters. The station hospital at 
Camp Whitside became the primary medical facility on post. 

The Tenth infantry division was reactivated on August 9, 1948, 
at Camp Funston, the same post at which the division was first 
organized in 1917. The division surgeon was Col. Felix Shelley 
Bambace, medical corps. The training division boosted the post 
census to 12,593 on December 31, 1948, with a hospital census of 
252 patients. 

In 1949 the hospital hit a home run in the usual peace-time 
austerity game by having the lowest net cost per inpatient day of 
all station hospitals in the army. The hospital staff included Col. 
John Presly Bachman, medical corps, as chief of surgery, and Lt. 
Col. John Henry Taber, medical corps, as chief of medicine. Colonel 
Bachman was previously assigned at Fort Riley in 1936 under 
Colonels Stayer and Bethea. Doctor Taber, a native of Nebraska, 
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was once commissioned in the chemical warfare service. Maj. Wil- 
liam W. Smith, medical service corps, was adjutant of the same 
hospital where he had been sergeant-major in 1939. Lt. Col. Arthur 
N. Kracht, dental corps, was post dental surgeon, and Maj. John 
H. Shoemaker, veterinary corps, was post veterinarian. Maj. Susan 
W. LaFrage, army nurse corps, was chief nurse. Later in the year, 
Col. Norman H. Wiley, medical corps, was assigned as chief of 
surgery following his completion of residency training at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and Maj. Pauline Henriette Girard, army 
nurse corps, became chief nurse. 


XI. Coxtp-War MeEpIcs 


In 1950 Col. Norman Hyde Wiley, medical corps, became Fort 
Riley post surgeon and held the position until 1952. A native of 
Pennsylvania, Doctor Wiley received his A. B. degree from Lafay- 
ette College and earned his M. D. in 1928 from Jefferson Medical 
College. The hospital staff included Col. Robert W. DuPriest, 
medical corps, as chief of surgery; Capt. Herbert Tucker, medical 
corps, as chief of medicine; and Maj. Helen L. Tucker, army nurse 
corps, as chief nurse. Lt. Col. John M. Abrams, medical service 
corps, was the hospital executive officer. 

On January 1, 1950, the ground general school became the army 
general school by General Order No. 53, department of the army. 
There was little functional change, since the officer candidate 
course, the mythical enemy aggressor, intelligence extension courses 
and training were all continued. The cold war flamed hot when 
the Korean conflict began in June, 1950. The increased activity was 
reflected in a post population of 17,274 on December $1, 1950, 
and an associated hospital census of 478 patients. As usual, the 
hospital had been understaffed with professional personnel and to 
meet the increased patient work-load, six navy medical officers were 
assigned to Fort Riley in October, 1950. 

A series of emergency flood memoranda published in July, 1951, 
reflect the threatened disaster of the rising Smoky Hill, Republican, 
and Kansas rivers. Tenth division soldiers worked 24-hour duty 
tours to reinforce the dike at Camp Funston while dependents were 
evacuated. Conservation of food supplies, gasoline, and water 
became mandatory. On July 12, the water was ten feet deep at 
the Fort Riley railroad station and both Camp Funston and Marshall 
Field were inaccessible and out of communication. The water level 
was subsiding by July 17, with the cantonment hospital and Camp 
Whitside as the only post area to entirely escape the flood. 
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Throughout the time of the Korean conflict the cantonment hos- 
pital served the swollen station complement and the Tenth division 
with its many training activities. More than 600 major operations 
were performed in 1952. The chief of surgery, Col. R. W. DuPriest, 
died of an acute heart attack in April, 1952, and was replaced by 
Lt. Col. John W. Patterson, medical corps. Less tragic assignments 
included the appointment of Lt. Col. Clarence B. Johnson, veter- 
inary corps, as post veterinarian, and Maj. Helen L. Staehlin, army 
nurse corps, as chief nurse of the hospital. Colonel Wiley, the 
post surgeon, was assigned to Percy Jones Army Hospital on April 
29, 1952, and his position was temporarily assumed by Lt. Col. 
Kenneth Eugene Hudson, medical corps. 

Col. Lyman Chandler Duryea, medical corps, was the post sur- 
geon of Fort Riley from August, 1952, through May, 1956. Doctor 
Duryea was born in Massachusetts and served in the navy from 
1917 until 1921. He earned his M. D. degree from the University 
of Vermont in 1931 and his graduate studies included a master of 
science in public health from Johns Hopkins University in 1936. 

The hospital staff included Lt. Col. Donald Campbell, medical 
corps, as chief of surgery and Lt. Col. Donald Lavern Howie, med- 
ical corps, as chief of medicine. Doctor Campbell was born into 
an army family stationed in Hawaii and earned his M. D. at Cornell 
University in 1940. Doctor Howie received his degree in medicine 
from the State University of Iowa in 1948. Col. Fayette G. Hall, 
dental corps, replaced Col. Willard LaGrand Nielsen, dental corps, 
as post dental surgeon. Col. Don L. Deane, veterinary corps, be- 
came post veterinarian and Lt. Col. Eleanor R. Asleson, army nurse 
corps, became chief nurse of the hospital. 

The dry facts of hospital statistics hid the tremendous medical 
team effort responsible for the total number of hospital days-lost 
decreasing from 191,242 in 1952 to 44,018 in 1954 within a command 
that averaged 20,000 population during the entire period. The 
noneffective rate dropped from 26.49 to 6.38 during that time, the 
lowest of all station hospitals in the army. 

Fort Riley celebrated its centennial in 1953. From many medical 
aspects, the passing scene could be viewed only with nostalgia. 
The days of rugged individuals with saddlebag medical kits were 
gone, and specialty nosomathetes replaced the cavalry surgeons 
competent in any situation from Indian ambush to garrison ampu- 
tation. The tremendous veterinary service of the days of the cav- 
alry school had dwindled to a few pampered family pets, and even 
in the centennial year the number of government retired horses 
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gradually decreased from 43 to 30 and the military police detach- 
ment dog platoon was transferred to Camp Carson, Colo. The 
largest hospital in the history of the state of Kansas, the huge 3,000- 
bed base hospital of World War I, was only a memory with its re- 
maining buildings now serving as barracks and offices. No trace 
remained of the medical officers’ training camp that prepared al- 
most 30,000 medical soldiers for World War I duty. The real 
feature of the second half century was the efficient and effective 
healing team composed of individual doctors, dentists, nurses, vet- 
erinarians, administrators, therapists, enlisted technicians, and 
ancillary personnel within the army medical service. In 1953 the 
cantonment hospital was capable of handling up to a peak load of 
1,000 patients. In addition, eight dispensaries were operated and 
a blood donor center drew and shipped over one thousand pints 
of blood each month. The area of medical service extended by Fort 
Riley had grown from the 50-mile radius of frontier days to a mod- 
ern hospital that treated military patients from an area that included 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas. 


XII. Irwin Army Hosprirau 


Construction of the new hospital began on July 19, 1955, when 
the first shovel of earth was dug by Lt. Col. Eleanor R. Asleson, 
army nurse corps, the hospital chief nurse. Over 43 million pounds 
of concrete have been poured to erect a building 111 feet high with 
six working floors. No feature of superior medical care has been 
overlooked. Irwin Army Hospital has a pneumatic tube distribu- 
tion-communications system with 42 stations and an audio-visual 
call system which provides two-way conversation between each 
patient and his ward nurse. Bulk oxygen is piped into all critical 
medical treatment areas. Approximately six millions of dollars 
have been spent to build this modern 250-bed hospital. Maj. Wil- 
liam J. Deragisch, medical service corps, has been project officer 
during most of the construction period. 

Even in peacetime, military units are transferred and a new 
technique called gyroscope was utilized at Fort Riley on September 
27, 1955, when the Tenth infantry division at Fort Riley and the 
First infantry division in Germany traded home stations. The 
division surgeon of the First division (1957) is Lt. Col. John B. 
White, medical corps. A native of Ohio, Dr. White earned his 
M. D. in 1927 from the University of Oregon medical school. 

Other medical units were in training at Fort Riley. The hospital 
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plant furnished patients, classroom space, and instructors for techni- 
cal skills. In 1955 the 900th surgical hospital, 388th evacuation hos- 
pital and the 928th medical company (ambulance) were released 
from active duty. Training continued in the 93d evacuation hos- 
pital (semimobile) commanded by Col. Walter B. Lacock, medical 
corps; the 47th surgical hospital, commanded by Lt. Col. Harold I. 
Drinkaus, medical corps; and the 58th medical battalion (separate), 
commanded by Lt. Col. Ross R. Haecker, medical service corps. 

Colonel Duryea, post surgeon, was assigned to Washington, D. C., 
in May, 1956, and his position was assumed by Col. Walter B. La- 
cock, medical corps. The hospital staff included Lt. Col. Jack T. 
Rush, medical corps, as chief of surgery, and Maj. Mary C. Jordan, 
army nurse corps, as hospital chief nurse. Lt. Col. Gerald E. Geise, 
medical service corps, was hospital executive officer. 

Col. Milford Timothy Kubin, medical corps, became post surgeon 
of Fort Riley in July, 1956. History completed the first full circle 
for Fort Riley physicians with the assignment of Doctor Kubin, 
since his first duty station after internship was Fort Riley. First 
Lieutenant Kubin rode field-patrol with the horse cavalry while 
Colonel Kubin supervises the evacuation of patients from field 
maneuvers with helicopters, a change of hospital techniques from 
horses to helicopters within one professional career. A native of 
Kansas, M. Tim Kubin earned his degree in medicine from the 
University of Kansas in 1929 and his graduate studies have included 
a M.S. in public health from Harvard University in 1946. 

The post dental surgeon is Col. John E. Finnegan, dental corps. 
Doctor Finnegan was born in Minnesota and received his D. D. S. 
from the University of Minnesota in 1935. His chief dental assist- 
ants include Lt. Cols. C. J. Blum, E. D. Chase, H. G. McMaster, 
J. C. Sexson, and N. E. Sondergaard, all of the dental corps. 

The post veterinarian is Lt. Col. William Ginn, veterinary corps. 
A native of South Carolina, Doctor Ginn earned his degree in vet- 
erinary medicine from Auburn in 1934. 

The last professional staff of the cantonment hospital and the first 
of Irwin Army Hospital includes Lt. Col. Robert James Bradley, 
medical corps, as chief of medical services, and Maj. George E. 
Omer, Jr., medical corps, as chief of surgical services. Doctor 
Bradley earned his B. S. from the University of Wisconsin, followed 
by a degree in medicine from the University of Wisconsin in 1945, 
with his post-graduate residency training in internal medicine at 
Fitzsimons Army Hospital. Dr. Omer, a Kansan, received an A. B. 
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from Fort Hays Kansas State College, an M. D. from the University 
of Kansas in 1950, and his post-graduate studies include residency 
training at Brooke Army Hospital with a master of science in ortho- 
pedic surgery from Baylor University. Maj. Florence E. Judd, 
army nurse corps, became the Fort Riley hospital chief nurse fol- 
lowing an assignment at Walter Reed Army Hospital. Major Judd 
earned her R. N. degree in 1934 from Saint Mary’s Hospital in East 
Saint Louis and her postgraduate studies have earned a B.S. in 
nursing education from Columbia University and an M. S. in hos- 
pital administration from Baylor University. Lt. Col. Virgil T. 
Yates, medical service corps, is the hospital executive officer. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Yates earned his B.S. and A.B. from Northwest 
Missouri State Teachers College and postgraduate work includes 
a master of science in hospital administration from Baylor Univer- 
sity. 

A Fort Riley Historical Society was founded in August, 1957, 
under the patronage of Maj. Gen. David H. Buchanan, command- 
ing the First division and Fort Riley. To deposit and display the 
rich history of Fort Riley and the surrounding community, the first 
permanent post hospital was dedicated as the Fort Riley Museum 
on September 20, 1957. It is most appropriate that the first building 
used to rebuild, administer and preserve the men of Fort Riley 
should now be used to perpetuate their memory. 
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The Annual Meeting 


HE 82d annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical Society 
and board of directors was held in Topeka on October 15, 1957. 

The meeting of the directors was held in the rooms of the Society 
and was called to order by President Rolla Clymer at 10 A. M. 
First business was the reading of the annual report by the secretary: 


SECRETARY’S REPORT, YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 15, 1957 


At the conclusion of last year’s meeting the newly elected president, Rolla 
Clymer, reappointed Will T. Beck, John S. Dawson, and T. M. Lillard to the 
executive committee. Members holding over were Charles M. Correll and 
Frank Haucke. 

Two members of the Society’s board of directors have died since the last 
meeting. Robert Stone, a Topeka attorney since 1892, an organizer and past 
president of the Shawnee County Historical Society, active throughout his long 
life in many civic and charitable organizations, and for many years a member 
and director of this Society, died in June. Mrs. Mae C. Patrick of Satanta, 
widely known for her participation in literary and political activities, died in 
July. She helped to found the libraries of Santa Fe and Satanta and was 
instrumental in organizing several women’s clubs in western Kansas. The loss 
of these two friends is noted with sorrow. 


APPROPRIATIONS AND BUDGET REQUESTS 


Last year it was necessary to report, with regret though without surprise 
considering the state of our treasury, that almost all requests for major improve- 
ments to the Memorial building and the other properties operated by the 
Society were denied. The same statement must be repeated this year. The 
1957 legislature did make appropriations for completing the rewiring of the 
Memorial building, installation of standpipe fire protection units, construction 
of museum storage closets, and partial interior painting. However, requests 
for funds to complete the air-conditioning system, replace exterior doors, mod- 
ernize plumbing and fixtures, install steel stack floors, and to make several 
other desired improvements were rejected, some for the third and fourth times. 

A supplemental appropriation was made for reroofing the First Territorial 
Capitol, the original grant having proven insufficient. A request for $350 for 
drilling a water well at the Funston Home was approved. The hole was drilled 
but the water proved too salty to be usable. Another appropriation has 
therefore been asked for next year to rebuild two cisterns on the property. 
Funds were allocated for tree-trimming at Shawnee Mission and for water- 
proofing and partial interior painting in the East building. No capital improve- 
ment requests were approved for the Kaw Mission at Council Grove. 

Appropriations asked for routine operating expenses were granted, with 
only a few exceptions, both for the Society itself and for the properties which 
it administers. 

Budget requests for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, were filed with 
the state budget director in September. In addition to appropriation requests 
for salaries and operating expenses, which amount to about the same as last 
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year, the major long-term improvements listed above were submitted again. 
New requests included $2,000 for repairs to the roof of the Memorial building, 
$17,500 for installing steel shelving in the basement vault, $650 for repair of 
the loading dock and the walk at the south entrance, $2,500 for interior paint- 
ing, and $1,000 for tree-trimming, lawn work, and landscaping. With the 
exception of relatively small amounts requested for minor items of special 
maintenance, such as tree-trimming at the Funston Home and the Kaw Mission 
and enlarging of the parking area at Shawnee Mission, all capital improvement 
requests for these and the other properties were repetitions of last year’s budget. 


PUBLICATIONS AND SPECIAL PROJECTS 


The Kansas Historical Quarterly is now in its 23d year. Articles of interest 
in the Spring number include Emory Lindquist’s story of the contribution of 
three Kansans to the development of the dial telephone, and James C. Malin’s 
series on the early theatre in Kansas, which has continued through the year. 
Featured in the Summer number was the report of a survey of Kansas historic 
sites and structures made by the Society. Other articles appearing or sched- 
uled to appear in 1957 include a story on the Lecompton constitutional con- 
vention by Robert Johannsen, a sketch of Thomas Benton Murdock and William 
Allen White by Rolla Clymer, an article on Fort Larned by William E. Unrau, 
and the story of the Kiowa and Comanche campaign of 1860 as recorded in 
the personal diary of Lt. J. E. B. Stuart, edited by W. Stitt Robinson. 

The Mirror, the bimonthly newsletter, continues as a worthwhile medium, 
bringing news of the Society’s projects to its membership. Many fine museum 
items have been received as a direct result of stories appearing in the Mirror. 

Monthly news releases, based on items from the Kansas territorial press and 
other newspapers of a century ago, continue to be sent to the editors of the 
state. Selections appear in many Kansas newspapers, and the Society is happy 
to contribute in this manner to the growth of interest in the state’s beginnings. 

A report entitled A Survey of Historic Sites and Structures in Kansas was 
published and submitted to the 1957 session of the legislature, as required by 
a law of 1955. The work of the survey occupied the better part of 18 months, 
but because it had to be done by the regular staff as time and other duties 
permitted the report does not pretend to be a complete or final inventory of 
the state’s historic places. In fact, several additions and corrections were 
made when the copy was re-edited for publication in the Quarterly and others 
will be necessary in the future. Considerable interest, both in and out of 
Kansas, has been aroused by this report. 

Work has continued on the cumulative index to the Society’s publications. 
Approximately 54,000 index entries have been completed for the first 16 vol- 
umes of the Collections. Only one volume of the Collections now remains to 
be indexed, plus the Biennial Reports for 1877-1930 and the three small vol- 
umes of special publications which were issued in 1886, 1920, and 1930, to 
finish the first phase of this project. The second phase is the compilation of 
a similar index for the Quarterly. Preliminary estimates indicate that the 
complete index for all publications can be issued in two volumes, and funds 
have been requested in next year’s budget for printing the first. 

The Annals of Kansas, the second volume of which was formally presented 
at last year’s meeting, has proven to be an acceptable contribution to Kansas 
historical literature. However, more volumes should be sold, and can be if 
their availability is known to persons interested. A book review which ap- 
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peared in the September, 1957, number of The Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review called this Annals “better balanced and more authoritative than 
Wilder’s work” and emphasizes its importance not only as a chronological list 
of Kansas events but as a “valuable statistical and pictorial reference.” 

There has been a noticeable revival of interest in the historical marker pro- 
gram during the past two years. Texts have been prepared by the Society on 
the following topics: at Fort Leavenworth, a brief history of the fort; at Russell, 
the conflict with the Indians as the railroad pushed westward; at Victoria, the 
establishment of the towns of Victoria and Herzog; and near Belvue, the Louis 
Vieux ford on the Oregon trail. In addition, a text was written for a marker 
on the bluestem pasture region which is to be placed on the turnpike at the 
Matfield Green service area. 

Some months ago Governor Docking named the first members of a com- 
mittee to make preparatory plans for the observance of the centennial of 
statehood, which comes in 1961. Credit for this early development is due the 
Society’s president, Rolla A. Clymer. The 1957 legislature appropriated $2,500 
for the committee’s initial expenses, with the Society being designated as book- 
keeper for the fund. 

ARCHIVES Drvision 


Public records from the following state departments have been transferred 
to the archives during the year: 


Source Title Dates Quantity 
Administration, Depart- 
ment of (Accounts & 

Reports Div. ) . Fiscal records 1861-1950 299 vols. 
Agriculture, Board of Statistical Rolls of Counties, 1950 1,714 vols. 
Abstracts of Agricultural 

Statistics & Population.. 1943-1953 1,185 vols. 
Population Schedules of 


Cities & Townships 1956, 1957 8,417 vols. 
Alcoholic Beverage Con- 
SRR asa = eae Samples of first liquor ship- 
ment affidavits and stamp 
orders ee 22 items 
Alcoholism, Commission 
| Seite yates weer Correspondence & Papers, 1953-1957 5 transfer 
cases 
State Auditor Soldiers’ Compensation 
Warrant Registers ..... 1923-1942 3 vols. 
Secretary of State...... Original House and Senate 
Bills, Resolutions and 
DRE Sc Gentex eae 1919-1947 26 transfer 
cases 
Enrolled Laws, Kansas Ter- 
co aes suteicaas 1855-1860 11 vols. 
Social Welfare, Depart- 
PET edn xsacuouws Records of the Kansas 
Emergency Relief Com- 
I fs crates aiacals 1932-1937 17 vols. 





Minute Records of Institu- 
A ae gion eee 1939, 1940 18 vols. 
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Annual reports were received from the Accounts and Reports Division of 
the Department of Administration, the Board of Medical Registration and 
Examination, and the Board of Podiatry Examiners for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1956. Annual reports were also received from the Banking Depart- 
ment, Corporation Commission, and the Labor Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1957. 

A small amount of county and local government archival material was 
received during the year. Mrs. J. P. Winslow of Padonia donated two volumes 
of Brown county justice of the peace records—a “Stray Record, 1876-1898,” 
and a “Justice’s Docket, 1873-1904.” A microfilm print of four journals of 
the proceedings of the governing body of Wichita, 1870-1889, was lent by 
Chester Ellis, city clerk of Wichita, and a copy has been made. 

One of the most interesting items deposited in the archives of Kansas in 
recent years was received in September. The engrossed copy of the Lecomp- 
ton Constitution, famous Proslavery document of the territorial period, has 
been returned to the state through the courtesy and generosity of the New 
Brunswick Historical Club, New Brunswick, N. J., and the library of Rutgers 
University. The constitution was taken from Kansas by one of its signers, 
Alfred W. Jones, and given to the New Jersey organization in 1875. Now, 
100 years after its creation, it is back in the area of its origin. 

The 1957 legislature passed two laws concerning the disposition of records. 
One revised the membership of the State Records Board and gave that group 
additional authority. The board, which originally consisted of the attorney 
general, the state librarian and the secretary of the Historical Society, now 
includes also the state auditor and the state archivist, the latter acting as sec- 
retary. In the past all recommendations of the board concerning the disposal 
of state records had to go before the regular session of the legislature for 
approval. Now the board has final authority in such matters and may rec- 
ommend whatever disposition it feels is best for the business and historical 
interests of the state. Since the board has this power it may meet at frequent 
intervals through the year, thus eliminating a confusing rush of records business 
during the legislative session. 

The second law provides for the establishment of a state records center 
under the control of the Historical Society which will serve as a depository 
for inactive records of state agencies. It has long been realized that some 
method of inexpensive storage of noncurrent records, which have limited 
retention value but are not worthy of permanent archival preservation, is 
needed in Kansas. This law paves the way for such storage even though no 
funds were appropriated to make the plan operative. Both new laws are 
important steps toward more effective records management and storage in 
Kansas. 

A new assistant archivist, Eugene D. Decker, joined the staff in September, 
replacing Carl W. Deal who was promoted to fill a vacancy in the library. Mr. 
Decker is a graduate of Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia and has 
done graduate work in history there. 


LipRARY 


For the sixth consecutive year there has been an increase in the number of 
patrons using the library. This year the total was 4,099, of whom 1,616 
worked on subjects of Kansas interest, 1,569 on genealogy, and 914 on general 
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subjects. Most of the queries by correspondence came from Kansas patrons, 
but many out-of-state people asked for information about members of their 
families who lived in Kansas in the early days. The extensive cataloguing of 
biographical material which has always been the practice in the library makes 
prompt replies possible in most instances, and several patrons have written in 
appreciation of this fact. 

The prevalence of Western dramas on television has prompted a large 
number of requests for information on Kansas marshals and cowtowns. Typical, 
and perhaps most frequent of such queries, is: Was Matt Dillon, of Gun Smoke 
fame, a real or imaginary character? To those of you who do not follow 
Westerns, the answer to that, of course, is that Dillon is an imaginary character. 

Requests from school children for histories of their home towns or localities 
have increased in number. Free material in the form of Kansas state publica- 
tions is sent whenever possible, but a large percentage of the 142 loan packages 
has gone to junior high and high school students. 

Five special newspaper editions and 3,142 miscellaneous issues were read 
and clipped in addition to the seven daily newspapers which are regularly 
searched for Kansas items. This material was augmented by clippings from 
newspapers over the state supplied by a clipping bureau, making a total of 
6,520 clippings for the year. Nine older clipping volumes and 3,539 miscel- 
laneous pages were remounted. 

Remounting of the 17 volumes of the Webb scrapbooks has been started. 
This unique collection of clippings from Eastern newspapers was purchased 
in 1877 from Mrs. Thomas H. Webb, widow of the secretary of the New 
England Emigrant Aid Company. The first 16 volumes cover events in Kansas 
from March, 1854, to September, 1856, and the last volume contains clippings 
dated from October 21, 1859, to December 12, 1860, relating to John Brown 
and the Harpers Ferry raid. 

A textbook display designed to show the changes in schoolbooks from 
territorial days to the present was arranged on the third floor early this year. 
Except for those most recently printed the books came from the Society’s 
textbook collection, which is growing steadily through gifts of friends and 
other libraries. 

The library is one of six in Kansas asked to contribute entries for the Na- 
tional Union Catalog of books, the successor to the Library of Congress Catalog. 
Since many locally printed books do not reach the Library of Congress they 
have not been included in the old catalog, and the National Union listing, 
which includes entries sent in by co-operating libraries in each state, is expected 
to be more representative of the books published each year throughout the 
country. 

Microfilm copies of the 1850 Federal census records for Maine, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota were added this year, the gift of Lyal Dudley. The Marks 
¢> Brand Record of the Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Association and the 1884 edition 
of The Brand Book of the Western Cattle Growers’ Association were lent by 
Lee Larrabee for microfilming. Theses lent by the authors to be microfilmed 
included: “The Kansas Soldier as a War Correspondent, 1898-1899,” by Alan 
J. Stewart; “The History of Fort Larned, Kansas: Its Relation to the Santa Fe 
Trail and the Plains Indians,” by William Errol Unrau; “A Sociological Study 
of Sheridan County, Kansas,” by Lillian Ruby Toothaker, and “A Brief History 
of Emerson Carey’s Carey Salt Company, 1901-1956,” by George W. Simpson. 
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Centennial booklets and other materials were received from Emporia, 
Greeley, Holton, Americus, Hiawatha, Olathe, Hartford, Madison, Muscotah, 
and DeSoto, Gifts of local histories included: Mahaska Sodbusters, by Clyde 
W. Miller; 90 Years of Ellsworth and Ellsworth County History, by George 
Jelenik; 75 Years in Kansas, or Corn Bread and Sorgum Molasses, by the 
late Frank A. Russell; Ottawa University, Its History and Its Spirit, by B. Smith 
Haworth; History of Ionia, Kansas, by Lester Stites, and Kansas Monks, His- 
tory of St. Benedict’s Abbey, by Peter Beckman, O.S.B. Caroline Walbridge 
gave a copy of her thesis on Kansas textbooks, Randolph Orville Yeager, his 
thesis on the “Indian Enterprises of Isaac McCoy, 1817-1846,” and Harrie S. 
Mueller, a thesis by Virgil Vesper Hinds on the “History of Provisions for 
Religious Instruction in Selected Public Schools of Kansas.” This is the first 
product of the recent history scholarship Colonel and Mrs. Mueller so gener- 
ously endowed at Kansas State. Sizable collections of books were received 
from Eugene and Justis N. Ware and Mrs, Amelia Cozier, grandchildren of 
Eugene Fitch Ware, and from Mrs. Eugene L. Bowers, the Capper estate, 
and Mrs, J. C. Ruppenthal. 

An unusual gift is Merchant Sail, by William Armstrong Fairburn. This 
definitive six-volume work on sailing ships is not for sale but has been placed 
in selected libraries throughout the country as a public service by the Fairburn 
Educational Foundation, Inc. 

Two histories of the state have been published within the past year. Kan- 
sas, a History of the Jayhawk State, by William Frank Zornow, the first one- 
volume adult history of Kansas published in several decades, and Kansas, the 
First Century, a four-volume history edited by John D. Bright, giving up-to- 
date historical and biographical material. 

Library accessions, October 1, 1956-September 30, 1957, were: 


Books 
Kansas ....... 5 a Ra ANI Rie, Ls 174 
General .... ae 682 
Genealogy and Local History.............. 144 
Indians and the West eh 57 
Kansas State Publications Fane eee 99 
ged iia tg ee eee ee Goal nN ... 1,156 
Pamphlets 
BN oe rire, Mars tga ee eed sak ranks eluate 1,162 
ERE re en one ee ee eae 448 
Genealogy and Local History.............. 51 
Indians and the West............ ve ll 
Kansas State Publications.......... Se 
| RR eee eee Olen ee Eee nane Tee 1,960 
Clippings (bound volumes)................ 35 
Magazines (bound volumes)................. 167 
Microfilm (reels) 
Pe, UI, GID. ww 5c nie cscs cece 44 
ae LE ee ns Re een nee a Tae eran 10 
ER on5 wits cue a Gu aaa ea RES 54 
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Manuscript Division 


Valuable papers including two large collections have been received during 
the year. 

Thirty-six file drawers of letters and documents from the office of the late 
Arthur Capper were received from his estate. These fall mainly within the 
period of his service as U. S. senator from Kansas, 1919-1949. Agricultural 
legislation received much of his attention during these years. Arthur Capper 
was governor of Kansas, 1915-1919, and founded one of the great publishing 
houses of the country. The papers are not yet organized but are open for 
limited research, 

Clifford Hope of Garden City, U.S. representative from Kansas for 30 years, 
has deposited papers from his Washington office which fill 156 transfer cases. 
Mr. Hope was for many years senior member of the house committee on agri- 
culture and his papers should prove valuable to students working in the fields 
ot agricultural and political history. The collection is temporarily restricted to 
such use as Mr. Hope approves. 

Daniel Read Anthony, III, of Leavenworth has presented letters of his 

grandfather, Daniel Read Anthony, written during the period 1857-1862. 
There are 122 items in the collection. Daniel Read Anthony, of Rochester, 
N. Y., came to Kansas in 1854 as a member of the first party sent out by the 
Emigrant Aid Company of Massachusetts. He settled in Leavenworth and 
became active in territorial affairs; also, he entered the newspaper field and 
published the Leavenworth Times which is still in the hands of the Anthony 
family. Early letters reflect economic and financial conditions in the territory; 
those of the war years tell something of Anthony’s service with the 7th regi- 
ment Kansas Volunteers. 
: Sixty-seven letters written by Eugene Fitch Ware to members of his family 
were received from the children of his daughter, Amelia Ware Baird. Nearly 
all were written in 1904 while Ware was in Washington, D. C., serving as 
commissioner of pensions. Because of their historical importance, the Society 
would like to know the location of other Ware papers; the information is also 
wanted by Prof. James C. Malin of the University of Kansas who is making a 
study of Ware. 

Mrs. Stuart F. Hovey of Kansas City, Mo., gave papers of her grandfather, 
Dr. Andrew Jackson Huntoon. There are 150 items in the collection. Dr. 
Huntoon came to Kansas in 1857. He served during the Civil War with the 
5th Kansas cavalry and the 2d regiment Kansas State Militia. Following the 
war, he settled in Topeka and was prominent in public affairs until his death. 
Most of the letters in the collection were written by Huntoon and his wife 
during the period of his military service. 

James W. Wallace, Scott City, and Richard W. Wallace, Topeka, have given 
a collection of nearly 500 items relating primarily to their grandfather, Capt. 
Augustus W. Burton, and Co. H, 12th Kansas Volunteer infantry regiment. 
§ The papers extend over the unit’s entire period of active service, 1862-1865. 
Included are ordnance, clothing, and equipment records; requisitions; general 
and special orders, etc. 

Papers of Jessie Kennedy Snell were given by Omer A. Snell of Colby. 
4 They include reminiscences of Thomas county pioneers and notes on Thomas 


county history. 
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Two volumes of business records were received: Webb Woodward, Topeka, 
gave a volume of prescription records from the pharmacy of B. W. Woodward 
and Company, Lawrence, 1874-1878; and Dr. Wilson Hobart gave a day book 
with cash account records from the business of Wilson Keith, dry goods 
merchant of Topeka, 1878-1895. 

Thomas H. Bowlus, Iola, gave ten pieces of large currency, series 1899, 
1907, 1914, 1918, and 1923. 

Microfilm copies of the following have been acquired: 

Seven reels of correspondence, 1833-1884, from the library of the Presby- 
terian Historical Society, Philadelphia. The letters relate to the work of Presby- 
terian missionaries among Indians in Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, and Oklahoma. 

Record of soldiers buried at Fort Wallace. The list was compiled when 
bodies were removed in 1886 for reinterment at Fort Leavenworth. Film 
was made from photostats lent by R. F. Brock, Goodland. 

Diaries and papers of Bertha and Hermann C. Benke, 1886-1893, residents 
of Barton county. Originals were lent by Paul Gibler, Claflin. 

Letter books of Thaddeus Hyatt, 2 volumes: 1858-1859, 1875-1876. The 
earlier volume contains copies of many letters pertaining to Hyatt’s interests in 
Kansas; letters in the second volume were written while Hyatt was in England 
and on the Continent and relate mainly to his inventions and business enter- 
prises. The books were lent by Hyatt’s grandson, John K. Hyatt, St. Louis. 

Scrapbook of Emerson C. Lewellen, for many years a resident of Harvey 
county and Newton; and records of the Jantzen Hillsboro Creamery, 1899-1903. 
Originals were lent by Earl McDowell, Cherokee, Okla. 

Diary of William T. Barnett, 1899-1900. Barnett was a member of Co. I, 
12th U. S. infantry, and the diary is a record of his service in the Philippines. 
Original was lent by Horace J. Smith, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Records of Osage Mission on the Neosho river, now St. Paul, Kan., 1820- 
1885. Included are lists of baptisms, marriages, and burials. The five manu- 
script volumes were made available for reproduction by the Passionist Mon- 
astery, St. Paul. 

Other donors were: Mrs. Jessie Jenner Baker, Topeka; Edward M. Beougher, 
Grinnell; Berlin B. Chapman, Stillwater, Okla.; Harry E. Chrisman, Liberal; 
Mrs. W. B. Collinson, Topeka; Pauline Cowger, Salina; Charles Darnell, 
Wamego; Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Ellis, Wichita; Alan W. Farley, Kansas City; 
Mrs. Jeannette Burney Gibson, Ottawa; Mrs. Edna Piazzek Gilpin, Valley 
Falls; Mrs. George Hedrick, Lawrence; Alfred G. Hill, Swarthmore, Pa.; 
George J. Hood, Lawrence; Kansas State Auditor; T. M. Lillard, Topeka; 
Alfred Lower, Topeka; Fred R. Marckhoff, Elgin, Ill.; Don Maxwell, Topeka; 
Dr. Karl A. Menninger, Topeka; Howard S. Miller, Morrill; Clyde M. Reed, 
Jr., Parsons; Mrs. W. W. Reed, Topeka; Mrs. F. Homer Richart, Denver, Colo.; 
Harold E. Rorschach, Tulsa, Okla.; J. C. Ruppenthal, Russell; John W. Shuart, 
Topeka; Mrs. J. R. Throckmorton, Hays; Mrs. C. E. Toothaker, Hoxie; Mrs. 
Benjamin Weaver, Mullinville; and Thomas Bayne Wilson, Williamstown. 

Joseph W. Snell, Topeka, joined the staff in January as assistant cataloguer 
in the division of manuscripts. Mr. Snell is a graduate of Washburn University, 
has completed his course work for a master’s degree in history at the University 
of Kansas, and is currently doing research for his thesis which will deal with 
a phase of the government’s Indian policy. 
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MICROFILM DrvIsION 


In the past 12 months the microfilm division has made nearly 370,000 ex- 
posures, bringing the total since the division was established to more than 
4% million. Most of this year’s production, about 229,000 exposures, was of 
newspapers. About 100,000 exposures were made of archival records, and 
the balance was divided between library and manuscript materials. 

Kansas newspapers filmed included the Arkansas City Weekly Republican 
Traveler, April 16, 1887-January 2, 1908; Clay Center Weekly Times, January 
5, 1882-December 29, 1955; Kinsley Graphic, December 18, 1880-July 11, 
1940; Leavenworth Weekly Times, July 7, 1870-September 5, 1918; Ottawa 
Daily Republican, September 29, 1879-February 8, 1902; Ottawa Daily Re- 
public, February 10, 1902-December 31, 1914; Ottawa Weekly Herald, No- 
vember 7, 1889-March 18, 1915; and Wyandotte Herald, January 4, 1872- 
December 29, 1910. The Kinsley Mercury has been filmed from August 4, 
1883, to February 23, 1900, and work on this paper is continuing. In addi- 
tion, short runs of 19 other newspapers were microfilmed. 

Filming of the 1905 state census, which was begun last year, has been com- 
pleted. The original record, in 478 large volumes, has now been condensed 
into 177 hundred-foot rolls of film. More than 15,000 exposures were also 
made of records of the State Insurance Department. 


MusEUM 


The museum has completed its most successful year. Attendance was 
52,412, an all-time record, and 11,000 more than last year. Two factors are 
primarily responsible for this increase: the modernization program which 
includes construction of period rooms and new displays, and an educational 
program which offers planned and guided tours to school children and other 
groups. Some 300 organizations and groups took advantage of these tours, 
almost double the number registered last year. Roscoe Wilmeth, assistant 
museum director, who joined the staff in February, is in charge of the educa- 
tional program. He is professional archeologist also, and has inaugurated 
a systematic field survey of archeological sites along the Kansas river from 
Junction City to Kansas City. 

Twenty new displays relating to various aspects of Kansas history have 
been constructed in the second group of cases which were received early 
this year, Another 20 cases, to be used for military and Indian displays, have 
been ordered, 

Two period rooms, a doctor’s office and a dentist’s office, are nearly finished, 
and construction of a general store, complete with post office, has begun, These 
rooms are in the east gallery. 

During the year 130 accessions were received, comprising 1,526 separate 
items. Mrs. Emma Kelley and Lowell Kelley, White Cloud, Mr, and Mrs. 
Henry Miller, Delavan, and Mrs, Dora Priddy, Ozawkie, donated a large num- 
ber of articles which are to be used in the general store display. Mrs, Alice 
G. Sennrich, Valley Falls, gave the equipment used in her early photographic 
studio; Mrs. W. R. Smith, Topeka, presented a collection of early hats; Mrs. 
C. H. Strieby, Council Grove, donated a number of toys; Mr. and Mrs. Bill 
Bradley and Mr. and Mrs, William A. Bradley, Cunningham, sent an early 
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model Linotype; Mrs, Esther Gray Crumb, Pittsburg, donated a collection of 
scale models made by her father; W. M. Richards, Emporia, Roderick Bentley, 
Shields, Mrs, Benjamin Weaver, Mullinville, and James C. Malin, Lawrence, 
gave collections of barbed wire which include many old and unusual types. 

Other donors were: Ed Abels, Lawrence; Abilene Public Library; Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Althof, Topeka; Portia Anderson, Topeka; Robert Appleton Co., 
New York; Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe railroad; Charles Avery, Topeka; 
the children of Amelia Ware Baird; Rebecca Updegraff Bellamy, Topeka; 
Beloit Chamber of Commerce; W. H. Benedict; J. Leland Benson, Topeka; 
Dr. M. L. Bishoff, Topeka; Mrs. Howard B. Blackmar, Norwood, Mass.; Mrs. 
Henry S. Blake, Topeka; Mrs. Emily Broker, Iola; J. L. Brownback, Fort 
Riley; Mrs. Dora Renn Bryant, Junction City; Alfred A. Carlson, Prairie Vil- 
lage; Estella Case, Wichita; Mrs. W. B. Collinson, Topeka; Oscar Copple, 
Wilsey; Julia Cotton estate, Topeka; Christina Crader, Paxico; Charles Dar- 
nell, Wamego; Mrs. Edwin W. Davis, Topeka; John H. Davis, Jr., Belvue; 
J. C. Denious estate, Dodge City; Bertha Dennett, Wellington; Mrs. Joan 
Dibble, Topeka; Mrs, Hattie M. Dillon, Scranton; Mrs. John DuMars, Topeka; 
Mrs. John L, Engert, Manhattan; Dr, Elvenor Emest, Topeka; Mrs, Paul Ernst, 
Olathe; Dr. E. W. Eustace, Lebanon; Ben H. Fischer, Lincoln, Neb.; Herman 
C, Frahm, Topeka; Mr. and Mrs, J. R. Freed, Topeka; Mrs. Spencer A. Gard, 
Iola; Mrs. O. L. Garlinghouse, Topeka; B. J. George, Kansas City, Mo.; Mrs. 
Edna Gilpin, Valley Falls; Mrs. Robert Gleason, Topeka; Globe Clothing Co., 
Iola; Frank Graham, Florence; Harry Griffin, Topeka; Mrs, Betty Griffiths, 
Hartford; Arnold Hallover, Burlingame; Dea Hart, Grenola; Mrs, Albertine 
Harvey, Long Beach, Calif.; Mrs. Frank Haucke, Council Grove; Dr. and Mrs. 
H. L. Hiebert, Topeka; Mrs. Don Hopson, Phillipsburg; Nina Catherine Howe, 
Kansas City; John Hudson, Topeka; Dr. James G. Hughbanks, Independence; 
Arthur D. James, Topeka; Mrs, Charles Jones, Topeka; Mrs. Erwin Keller, 
Topeka; W. A. Kingman, Springfield, Mo.; Mrs. Joe Kinnaird, Kiro; Mr. and 
Mrs, W. D. Kirkbride, Herington; Mr. and Mrs, Frank Knowles, Valley Falls; 
Mr. and Mrs. Emest LaLouette, Florence; Ceora B. Lanham, Topeka; Mrs. 
Harry Lemon, Topeka; Helen D. Little, LaCrosse; Dr. A. Louis Lyda, Salina; 
Wendel Maddox, Garden City; Mark Marling, Topeka; Marquart Music Co., 
Topeka; Mrs, Helen Martin, Brookville; Don C, Maxwell, Topeka; Robert 
Maxwell estate, Topeka; Mrs. Vernon McArthur, Hutchinson; Orville, Amsa, 
and Earl McDowell, Cherokee, Okla.; Dr. Wm. M. McInermey, Abilene; L. D. 
Merillat, Topeka; Mrs. John O. Miller, Topeka; Dorthadean Moorman, To- 
peka; Mrs. Howard E. Morrison, Jr., Topeka; Will Morrison, LaHarpe; L. F. 
Morse, Benedict; H. C. Mulroy and Margaret Jetmore Mulroy, Topeka; D. W. 
Muns, Iola; Mrs. Ethel H. Neff, Wichita; Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Nichols, Osage 
City; Mrs. Malcolm B. Nicholson, Long Beach, Calif.; Dr. A. R. Owen, To- 
peka; Jennie A. Philip estate, Hays; Francis Phillis, Topeka; George Preston, 
Paxico; Carl Puderbaugh, Ozawkie; B. W. Purdum, Topeka; Rebecca Lodge, 
Iola; Mrs. W. W. Reed, Topeka; Frank Reeder, Jr., Easton, Pa.; James W. 
Reid, New York; Charles Remaley, Topeka; Mrs. C. H. Reser, Hamilton; 
R. W. Richmond, Topeka; Col. G. L. Robinson, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mrs. J. E. 
Rosebrough, Topeka; Phyllis and Patricia Safirite, Iola; Mr, and Mrs. Ellwood 
H. Savage, Topeka; Stanley D. Sohl, Topeka; Mrs. Nellie Sparks, Whitewater; 
Edwin H. Stade, Belvue; Mrs, W. E. Stanley, Wichita; Gary Stearns, Topeka; 
Edith Updegraff Stephenson, Wichita; W. E. Steps, Topeka; L. C. Stevens, 
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Topeka; Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. Stevens, Lawrence; Charles S$, Stevenson, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Cydnee Sue and Jeanne Lue Stillwaugh, Iola; C. A. Stinson, 
Carlyle; Mrs. Jacob F. Strickler, Topeka; Mrs, William E. Studebaker, Topeka; 
Miss E. E, Terry, Olathe; Mr. and Mrs. Luther Tillotson, Topeka; Mrs. Rita 
S. Timpson, Elizabeth, N. J.; F. C. Troup, Logan; Fenn Ward, Highland; 
Mrs. Wm. J. Wertz, Topeka; Westminster Presbyterian church, Topeka; 
J. Howard Wilcox, Anthony; Ronald Wilson, Topeka; Gen. Thomas B. Wilson, 
Williamstown; Edwin Wolff, Tooele, Utah; and Mrs, Chester Woodward, 
Topeka. 
NEWSPAPER AND CENsus DivisIONS 


In the past 12 months 5,495 patrons who called in person were served by 
the newspaper and census divisions, and several times that number by corre- 
spondence, 

Use of the newspaper files remained at about the same level as last year. A 
decrease in the number of original issues used was offset by the increased use 
of microfilm, Single issues of newspapers read totaled 5,589, bound volumes 
6,210, and microfilm reels 2,057. 

On April 15, under an act of the 1957 legislature, the Society began charg- 
ing $1.00 each for certified copies of its records. In consequence the number 
of requests for such copies has fallen off noticeably, 13,550 certificates being 
issued during the year as compared with more than 17,500 the previous year. 
Census volumes searched dropped to 36,134 from last year’s all-time high of 
43,886. 

Almost all Kansas newspaper publishers send their publications to the 
Society for filing. One triweekly, ten semiweeklies, 291 regular weeklies, and 
55 dailies are now received regularly. In addition, 146 newspapers published 
by Kansas schools, churches, labor unions, and other institutions are donated 
by the publishers. Ten out-of-state newspapers are received, including the 
New York Times and the Kansas City Star and Times. The collections now 
total 57,582 bound volumes of Kansas newspapers and over 12,000 volumes 
of out-of-state newspapers. With the addition of 493 reels this year the col- 
lection of newspapers on microfilm now includes 6,419 reels. Twelve Kansas 
publishers contribute film copies of their current issues. 

Among the older Kansas newspapers received was a single issue of the Iowa 
Point Weekly Enquirer, July 30, 1858, given by George and Fred Massey of 
Iowa Point. The People’s Herald, Lyndon, January 6, 1916-December 19, 
1918, was received from Jack Miller, Lyndon. This fills a period missing in 
the files. Another gap was filled by the purchase of the Washington Repub- 
lican, July 26, 1872-April 17, 1874. 

Other donors of older newspapers included: Mrs. H. W. Burgess and L. D. 
Merillat, Topeka; Mrs, Stuart F. Hovey, Kansas City, Mo.; R. E. McCluggage, 
Juneau, Alaska; Frank S. Boies, Battle Creek, Mich.; Myron McGinnis and 
Tom Buchanan, Bucklin; Mrs. Albertine Harvey, Long Beach, Calif.; and the 
Robert Maxwell estate. B. B. Chapman, Stillwater, Okla., was instrumental 
in obtaining for the Society a copy of the historical edition of the Guthrie 
(Okla.) Daily Leader published April 16, 1957. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND Maps 


During the year 1,213 photographs were added to the collection. Of these 
792 were gifts, 127 were lent for copying, and 294 were taken by staff members. 
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In addition, one reel of motion picture film and many color slides were added. 

The revision of the filing system mentioned in last year’s report has been 
completed. In the course of this work a new count of the collection was 
made. The current total is 30,668 black and white photographs and 404 
color slides, 

Several large groups of photographs were given to the Society, among them 
more than 200 pictures from the Arthur Capper estate, a set of modern views 
along the route of the Santa Fe trail from the Kansas Industrial Development 
Commission, 60 prints of historic sites and buildings in Kansas from the 
Omaha office of the National Park Service, and 34 Sedgwick county pictures 
lent for copying by Floyd Souders, publisher of the Cheney Sentinel. 

The Society has furnished photographs during the year to many individuals, 
newspapers, and business firms, to other historical institutions, to authors and 
book publishers, and to such publications as Holiday, American Heritage, and 
the Encyclopedia Americana. 

Thirty-eight new maps have been accessioned. One of the most interesting 
is an original plat of Iowa Point in Doniphan county which was given by 
George and Fred Massey of Iowa Point. The map collection, not including 
atlases and separate maps held or catalogued in the library division, now totals 
4,913. Town lithographs total 53. 


SupyEcTs FoR EXTENDED RESEARCH 


Subjects for extended research during the year included: Indian affairs in 
Alabama territory, 1817-1819; Delaware Indian language; the French fur 
trade in Kansas; history of medicine in Kansas; early cattle industry in western 
Kansas; tent theatre activity in the Midwest; histories of Kansas City, Kan., 
and Kansas City, Mo.; use of balloons in the Civil War; gas and oil in Kansas; 
banking in Kansas; the Philippine insurrection; the Mexican War; the Texas 
revolution; the automobile industry in Kansas, 1890-1918; the legislature of 
1893; wives of Kansas governors; the Kansas river basin; the Kansas Power 
and Light Co.; the Fort Riley hospital; Fort Zarah; Pardee Butler; Gov. J. W. 
Denver; George S. Park; David J. Brewer; John Palmer Usher; Jerry Simpson; 
and Charles M. Harger. 


Tue Fimst Capriro. 


John Scott, for 20 years custodian of the First Territorial Capitol, died 
February 6. He was a loyal and conscientious employee. His successor, J. L. 
Brownback of Mound City, began work late in January, and is proving to be 
a capable and congenial addition to the staff. 

Registration of visitors was 6,582, approximately 3,000 more than last year. 
Of this total, 4,591 were Kansans, 1,906 came from 44 other states and the 
District of Columbia, and 85 came from four United States territories and 
possessions and from 12 foreign countries. The only states not represented 
were Nevada, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 

During the year the caretaker’s cottage was painted and the Capitol building 
itself was reroofed. Propane gas was installed in the cottage for heating and 
cooking, replacing the coal and kerosene which had been used for many years. 


THE Funston HoMeE 


Attendance at the Funston Memorial State Park during its first full year of 
operation totaled 1,008, approximately three times as many as were registered 
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in the five months it was open in 1956. Kansas visitors numbered 886; the 
remaining 122 came from 21 other states. 

Largely through the donations of Mrs. F. A. Eckdall of Emporia and Aldo 
Funston of Parsons, a sister and brother of Gen. Frederick Funston, the home 
is gradually being furnished and decorated as nearly as possible as it was when 
Congressman Edward H. Funston and his family lived there. 


Tue Kaw Mission 


Registrations at the Kaw Mission totaled 5,525, a slight decrease from last 
year. The visitors’ book showed 4,407 Kansans registered and 1,118 other 
persons from 15 foreign countries, four United States territories and possessions, 
and 46 states. Only New Hampshire and Vermont were not represented. 

The local Rotary Club has put in part of the walk leading to the Indian 
cabin which the club erected several years ago on the Mission grounds, and it 
is hoped that this project will soon be completed. The Nautilus Club of 
Council Grove presented two new roses for the grounds and Mr. and Mrs. L. 
D. Fike gave a large number of named varieties of day lilies. The Council 
Grove Republican, edited by Don McNeal, has given every possible co- 
operation since the Mission was acquired in 1951. Its news items and weekly 
“Museum Scoreboard,” showing the number of visitors and the states repre- 
sented, have done a great deal to stimulate interest. The information bureau 
operated by the Junior Chamber of Commerce has also continued to direct 
visitors to the Mission. 

Donors this year included: Mrs. Norma Comer Bates, W. J. Bay, Lillian 
Blim, C. C. Bowman, Mrs. Lalla M. Brigham, Louise Brown, Oscar Copple, 
Mrs. R. R. Cross, Floyd Flynn, Harold Hallaver, Mrs. John Jacobs, Axel 
Johnson, P. J. Kirkbride, Minnie Lee Marks, Mrs. A. O. Rees, Mrs. Linnie 
Strouts, C. H. White, and the Women’s Federated Clubs. Materials were 
also received on loan from Mrs. Frank Haucke and Mrs. A. H. Strieby. 


OLp SHAWNEE MIssION 


Although 4,428 persons registered at the Shawnee Mission, it is estimated 
that another 800 to 1,000 visited the property without signing the guest book. 
Thirty states and the District of Columbia were represented, as well as six 
foreign countries. 

Visitors included Gretchen and Gordon Whittaker, great grandchildren of 
the Rev. John Thompson Peery, a missionary and teacher who served at the 
Mission; Willard P. Russell, great-grandson of the Rev. Jerome Berryman, 
superintendent of the Mission when the North building was constructed in 
1845; and Harris Martin, son of John A. Martin, tenth governor of the state of 
Kansas. Approximately 100 members of the Kansas department of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution attended the annual meeting and picnic at 
the Mission on Constitution Day, September 17. 

On July 1 two guides were employed to help with the reception of visitors. 
They are to work on a part-time basis when the tourist season is at its peak. 
Physical improvements to the property included painting of the exterior wood- 
work, and wallpapering, and interior painting in the North building. All trees 
were pruned and several dead trees removed. 

The Society is indebted to the state departments of the Colonial Dames, 
Daughters of American Colonists, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
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Daughters of 1812, and the Shawnee Mission Indian Historical Society for 
their continued assistance at the Mission. 


Tue STAFF OF THE SOCIETY 


The accomplishments noted in this report are due to the Society’s splendid 
staff of employees, and I make grateful acknowledgment to them. 

I should like to mention particularly Edgar Langsdorf, assistant secretary, 
and the heads of the Society’s main departments: Mrs. Lela Barnes, of the 
manuscript division, who is also treasurer of the Society; Robert W. Richmond, 
archivist; Alberta Pantle, librarian; Stanley D. Sohl, museum director; and 
Forrest R. Blackburn of the newspaper division. 

Recognition is also due the custodians of the historic sites administered by 
the Society: Mr. and Mrs. Harry A. Hardy at Shawnee Mission, Mr. and Mrs. 
Elwood Jones at Kaw Mission, Mr. and Mrs. V. E. Berglund at the Funston 
Memorial Home and Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Brownback at the First Territorial 
Capitol. Respectfully submitted, 

Nye H. Miter, Secretary. 


At the conclusion of the reading of the secretary's report, James 
Malone moved that it be accepted. Motion was seconded by 
Charles M. Correll and the report was adopted. 

President Clymer then called for the report of the treasurer, Mrs. 
Lela Barnes. The report was based on the post-audit by the State 
Division of Auditing and Accounting for the period July 27, 1956, 
to August 8, 1957: 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


MEMBERSHIP FEE FuND 
Balance, July 27, 1956: 


I re Ann he he 8 hE a a ... $3,318.88 
eer ree er re 5,000.00 
$8,318.88 
Receipts: 
SS a re ee $1,186.00 
ee in ceantabianeken kanes 43.00 
eS eee * 138.00 
Ee eer er eee 27.60 
1,394.60 
$9,713.48 
SE eee ae ee $1,234.24 
Balance, August 8, 1957: 
NE ee ea isd ig g vd ek SA Som Ae $3,479.24 
I go os «one ss sane 0's 49's 5,000.00 
8,479.24 


$9,713.48 
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JONATHAN PECKER BEQUEST 
Balance, July 27, 1957: 











MRS fae erie dss he kth eaa ks - $20.56 
U. S. bond, Series K. . ee 1,000.00 
$1,020.56 
Receipts: 
ee ce alata $27.60 
Interest on savings account....... Sot TES teal 2.48 
30.08 
$1,050.64 
Balance, August 8, 1957: 
RETR 5 aoa aero eee arate ra $50.64 
a WI ING onside 0 CeSGucdewceleser 1,000.00 
$1,050.64 
Joun Bootu BeQuest 
Balance, July 27, 1957: 
Neste ight Narecec avis irls.c Wis sosnarake -<.. SST 
ey i I IN i aii vein dk sisddadended ems 500.00 
$617.07 
Receipts: 
ES IE AEA aE Ee a Te $13.80 
Interest on savings account.................. 1.26 
15.06 
$632.13 
Balance, August 8, 1957: 
Ts ae ew Gal neni $132.13 
SS ee ee 500.00 
$632.13 
Tuomas H,. Bow.us Donation 
This donation is substantiated by a U. S. bond, Series K, in the amount of 
$1,000. The interest is credited to the membership fee fund. 
ELIZABETH READER BEQUEST 
Balance, July 27, 1957: 
Cash (deposited in membership fee fund)...... $775.19 
Wy te I I oe x ccc acenevasvcsecees 5,200.00 
$5,975.19 
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Receipts: 
Bond interest (deposited in membership fee fund ) 130.00 
$6,105.19 
i oa WG Sin 4.5 kw aia w a neicis $10.00 
Balance, August 8, 1957: 
Cash (deposited in membership fee fund)..... $595.19 
Oe IEE. wc oceeenecasaaeseccaans 5,500.00 
$6,095.19 


$6,105.19 


STATE APPROPRIATIONS 


This report covers only the membership fee fund and other custodial funds. 
Appropriations made to the Historical Society by the legislature are disbursed 
through the State Department of Administration. For the year ending June 
80, 1957, these appropriations were: Kansas State Historical Society, including 
the Memorial Building, $207,970; First Capitol of Kansas, $3,822; Kaw Mis- 
sion, $4,333; Funston Home, $1,300; Old Shawnee Mission, $12,280. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mrs. Leva Barnes, Treasurer. 


On motion by Wilford Riegle, seconded by Frank Haucke, the 
report of the treasurer was accepted. 

President Clymer then called for the report of the executive com- 
mittee on the post-audit of the Society’s funds by the State Division 
of Auditing and Accounting. The report was read by Will T. Beck: 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
October 11, 1957. 


To the Board of Directors, Kansas State Historical Society: 

The executive committee being directed under the bylaws to check the 
accounts of the treasurer, states that the State Department of Post-Audit has 
audited the funds of the State Historical Society, the Old Shawnee Mission, 
the First Capitol of Kansas, the Old Kaw Mission, the Funston Home, and 
Pike’s Pawnee Village, for the period July 27, 1956, to August 8, 1957, and 
that they are hereby approved. Wut T. Beck, Chairman, 

Cartes M. CorreELt, 
Joun S. Dawson, 
FrANK HAvCKE, 

T. M. Livarp. 


Fred W. Brinkerhoff moved that the report be accepted. James 
Malone seconded the motion and the report was adopted. 

The report of the nominating committee for officers of the Society 
was read by Will T. Beck: 
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NOMINATING COMMITTEE’S REPORT 


October 11, 1957. 
To the Board of Directors, Kansas State Historical Society: 

Your committee on nominations submits the following report for officers 
of the Kansas State Historical Society: 

For a one-year term: Alan W. Farley, Kansas City, president; Richard M. 
Long, Wichita, first vice-president; and E. R. Sloan, Topeka, second vice- 
president. 

For a two-year term: Nyle H. Miller, Topeka, secretary. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Wu T. Beck, Chairman. 


The report was referred to the afternoon meeting of the board. 
The following resolution was presented by Charles M. Correll: 


RESOLUTION RECOMMENDING REMODELING OF THE G. A. R. HALL 


Whereas, there is on the second and third floors of the Memorial Building 
in Topeka a large auditorium known as the G. A. R. Hall which occupies a 
substantial portion of said floors, and 

Whereas, said auditorium is seldom used because of its poor arrangements 
and acoustics, and 

Whereas, a smaller hall to be used for meetings and lectures is badly needed, 
therefore 

Be it resolved by the directors of the Kansas State Historical Society, and 
it is hereby ordered: That the Secretary shall, as soon as practicable, request 
an opinion from the state architect as to the feasibility of remodeling the 
G. A. R. Hall with a view to constructing a smaller hall and utilizing the re- 
maining area more efficiently, and if such remodeling is found to be practical 
shall at an appropriate time petition the legislature of the State of Kansas for 
funds to accomplish said remodeling; 

And be it resolved by the directors of the Kansas State Historical Society: 
That the name of the Grand Army of the Republic, which the present audito- 
rium now bears, shall be suitably perpetuated by the Society in naming the 
new hall. 

And be it further resolved by the directors of the Kansas State Historical 
Society: That the Secretary shall cause copies of this resolution to be made 
and sent to the Governor and to each House of the Legislature. 


The resolution was explained and after discussion Charles M. 
Correll moved its acceptance. Alan Farley seconded the motion 
and the resolution was adopted. 

There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


A luncheon in the roof garden of the Jayhawk hotel opened the 
annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical Society at noon. 
About 200 members and guests attended. 

The invocation was given by the Rev. Ernest Tonsing, pastor of 
the First Lutheran church, Topeka, who is a grandson of Former 
Governor John A. Martin. 

Following the meal the secretary introduced the special guests. 
These included Governor and Mrs. Docking, Historical Society 
officers and their wives, Ray H. Mattison of the National Park 
Service, Omaha, Neb., and members of the Greater Kansas City 
Posse of the Westerners. 

After folk songs by Prof. and Mrs. William E. Koch of Manhattan, 
President Clymer addressed the meeting. 
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ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT 


A GOLDEN ERA OF KANSAS JOURNALISM 


Rotts A, CLYMER 


—— pausing momentarily in its steady, forward stride, 
today harbors a stirring centennial sentiment. Three years 
ago, this state observed its territorial centennial anniversary. Four 
years from now, we will all be joyfully acclaiming the completion 
by Mother Kansas of a full 100 years of statehood. 

We who ponder the historical progress of our state need no 
formal reminder of the immensity of the task that was necessary 
to break open the hard shell of a rich and virgin land. Our mem- 
ories turn in constant tribute to those sturdy settlers who came in 
living flood a hundred years, and more, ago. These were the true- 
hearted who came and stayed—who planted their pilgrim banner 
firmly upon the plains and prairies, and who eventually created 
from this lovely Kansas parallelogram the stronghold of their 
liberties and the domain of their dreams. 

It is strictly significant that in those dark and confused years, 
the printed word helped to keep alight the power of the spirit in 
Kansas. The first printing press and a few fonts of type followed 
closely the footsteps of the Rev. Jotham Meeker, “he that speaks 
good words,” and of blessed memory, who appeared among the 
Shawnee Indians 20 years before the territorial act. 

The missionary’s press was used primarily in the printing of 
religious matter, and it was not until two or three months after 
Kansas became a territory, when type for the Leavenworth Herald 
was set under a tree, that the first newspaper appeared. 

The Herald was quickly followed by the Herald of Freedom at 
Lawrence and by other vigorous specimens of their kind. Since 
those early beginnings, the newspaper has flourished in this state— 
where both soil and climate seem to have contributed to its un- 
quenchable vigor. 

The early-day editors were both rugged and valiant. The times 
called for boldness and plain speech—and they responded in kind. 
While it is not our purpose today to discuss them in detail, we are 
free to acknowledge that they were peculiarly gifted with the nec- 
essary elements to infuse the Kansas paper with the rare and dis- 
tinctive flavor it has borne ever since. 
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Their papers, as the state grew in stature and sloughed off its 
pioneer traces, emerged from provincial mode and habit about the 
time the 19th century turned into the 20th. Therefore, in our life- 
times, many of us have seen the old flatbed press and movable types 
pushed into obscurity by the modern perfecting press and the swift, 
precise processes that feed it. 

In the early 1900’s the average weekly newspaper owner in 
Kansas was taking less cash out of his enterprise than he paid his 
foreman, whose going wage was then about $12 a week. Fifty 
years later the printing and publishing industry has risen to such 
dimension in tangible value that it ranks among the state’s first ten 
group enterprises. To point the startling change that has occurred 
in the newspapers’ financial status, only a few months ago in this 
Year of Our Lord, the publisher of a daily paper in a moderate- 
sized Kansas town cheerfully invested a million dollars solely in 
the building necessary to house his plant. 

Thus, as Kansas has surged swiftly upward in its evolution in a 
fleeting half century of time, its newspapers have sped along with 
it—and, more than that, their editors have provided counsel and 
color and leadership in many of its growing phases. 

Not many years after the 20th century rolled upon Time’s stage, 
I was a stripling lad living with my parents in a little northern 
Kansas town. One day, without any rubbing of Aladdin’s lamp, 
a kindly elf led me through the door into the mysteries of a country 
printing office. My legs were barely long enough to reach the 
pedals of a foot-powered press, but I was a willing neophyte—and 
there I stayed. 

I have been there ever since—if not in that particular office, at 
least in others of its kind, all the way. Printer’s ink has been for 
me, I imagine, much as ambrosia and nectar were for the gods— 
a lifting stimulant—and it has never lost its allure. While I have 
been engulfed by its potent elixir, I have been in position to view 
at close range the Kansas newspaper men and women who have 
written a romantic chapter of history for their state and their pro- 
fession. 

A stately procession of newspaper titans has marched across the 
Kansas scene in a span of 50 years. Perhaps no other state has had 
so many of them, or of such surpassing superiority, in any compar- 
able period. They came from no common source—those titans. 
They were different in background and character and in personal 
traits—but all of them were endowed, in one fashion or another, 
with the true newspaper touch. 
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Theirs was the spirit of Kansas—lifting its heavy head from the 
pioneer epoch behind it. Gone were the days of hardship and 
abject futility—though abundance was not yet at hand. The signs 
were clear that ahead lay the witching reality of fulfillment. So 
these toilers at the tripod—looking forward with inexhaustible zest 
—set themselves to the work of their hands, and strode with Paul 
Bunyan tread upon the earth and the fulness thereof. 

And I—I was a witness, playing a small role and a faint fiddle in 
the stirring drama—but I saw it all. Today I offer my testimony 
before this high court—neither as a witness for the plaintiff nor 
the defendant, but as a friend of the court. If I seem to have viewed 
these performers through rose-colored glasses, please remember 
that many of them helped to write imperishable pages of Kansas 
history, that the works of those who are dead have lived after 
them—and that all are worthy of that supreme designation, “mag- 
nificent dust.” 

Now the titans march again—back across the stage where they 
wrought their handiwork, affording those who watch a fleeting 
glimpse of the traits and virtues they personified, which have been 
impregnated into the marrow of this state. 

First and foremost among them all was William Allen White of 
Emporia—and probably every Kansan will agree with this estimate. 
He was unique in his mold; no other Kansas editor has matched 
him in sheer ability, in the depth of his wisdom and vision or in 
range of influence. A Kansan to the core and never departing 
from his home land as a base, he nevertheless exercised a powerful 
sway upon national thought. “As authentic a saint as ever wrote 
American,” declared Ellery Sedgwick in terse appraisal of his 
capacity. 

Mr. White gained eminence in the three fields of newspaper 
making, of creative literature and in politics and government. His 
contributions to any of these would have rendered him lasting 
fame; taken as a whole, they are prodigious in their sum. Coloring 
all these and endearing him to countless hundreds of people was 
his gay and infectious personality, and the tenderness of his heart. 

On his 65th birthday—and ten years before he died—he wrote 
that his life’s motto had been the words he saw emblazoned on a 
large carnival banner at Coney Island one night, “Ain’t it grand 
to be bughouse?” And then he quickly made the serious point that 
“there is no insanity so devastating in a man’s life as utter sanity. 
It will get him quicker than whisky.” 
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His philosophy was broad and down to earth, and could be dem- 
onstrated by a myriad of examples. One day, when I was a reporter 
for his paper, he asked me if anyone had mentioned a particularly 
challenging editorial he had published the day before. Reluctantly, 
I said no. And then he declared, in that breezy and sincere way 
of his: “It doesn’t matter. Always remember this—you are not 
entitled to any favorable comment about anything you write. Your 
responsibility ends when you have published it. Your sole duty 
is to be absolutely certain that you did your dead, level best when 
you wrote it.” 

In the more than 13 years that have passed since he left us, a 
great void has existed where he once stood, “thumbing his nose at 
the future, and throwing kisses at the past.” 

Among the rare newspaper geniuses that Kansas has produced 
was Edgar W. Howe, of the Atchison Globe. He was doubtless 
the best straight-away reporter that this state ever had, and he 
built up the prestige of his paper on the power of the personal 
item. He was also an able business man; in the period around 1912 
when purse-proud editors were scarce, Mr. Howe was netting 
$20,000 a year from his newspaper without a job printing office. 

He retired from the paper in 1912, only to enhance his national 
reputation through the medium of Howe’s Monthly and gain stand- 
ing as the “Sage of Potato Hill.” He wrote about a dozen books, 
The Story of a Country Town being a standout. But his fame 
mainly rests upon the thousands and thousands of short items which 
he wrote about folks and their foibles. Carl “Snort” Brown, who 
worked for the Globe for many years, once said that Howe was 
an unparalleled reporter because he “dug jokes, jests, useful infor- 
mation and cold facts, figures and fiction out of farmers, merchants, 
bankers, railroad men, preachers, peddlers, gamblers, hack drivers, 
janitors, doctors, dentists and blooming idiots. Mr. Howe, bless 
his gizzard, never acted like a journalist.” 

Hundreds of Howe’s paragraphs are still going the rounds, and 
here are some that reflect the universality of them all: 

“The Lord never intended that a father should hold a baby, or 
He would have given him a lap.” 

“When you say ‘everybody says so,’ it means that you say so.” 

Victor Murdock, the son of a famous sire—Marsh Murdock of 
the Wichita Eagle—was one of the most gallant figures of the past 
half century. Tall and of commanding presence, with a shock of 
bright red hair standing up like an oriflamme, enthusiastic, vocal, 
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he embodied a fascinating personality. The fighting strain ran 
strongly in his blood, and he satisfied its urge in many epic struggles 
as an insurgent congressman battling against the forces of en- 
trenched conservatism. 

His political and public career was long and vivid, but he was 
a true newspaper man all the way. He was an indefatigible worker, 
who possessed the rare art of combining alliterative words into 
short sentences. His flair for human interest stories developed as 
a young reporter was still with him years later when he became 
editor-in-chief. 

He wrote with power—and he had what was probably the most 
extensive vocabulary among all his contemporaries. Once, dis- 
embarking from a streetcar in the middle of a busy Wichita street, 
he held a small knot of friends spellbound for several minutes— 
while traffic buzzed by—with his vivid description of a word he 
had just found in the New York Times. This deponent was in that 
group and confesses with shame that he has forgotten what that 
word was—but he can still see Murdock swinging away from the 
scene, slapping the paper against his leg, head up with the pride 
of discovery. 

He not only accepted life greedily, but he took life by the nape 
of the neck and shook it, thus gaining more than his share of thrills 
perhaps. Mentally and spiritually, he bowed to no man in this 
generation. 

Charles F. Scott, of the Iola Register, was described by a con- 
temporary as being “one of the few living Kansans worthy to be 
called a gentleman.” 

He engaged largely in public life, served as a Kansas congress- 
man and ran unsuccessfully for higher office. But his newspaper 
life was always the ruling passion for this gracious man, who wrote 
effortlessly with a smooth, pleasing, persuasive style. After his 
death, a friend wrote: 

“His literary style partook of the grace of his character. He wrote 
in repressed fashion—but every sentence was a block that fit into 
a pleasing, well-considered whole. A gleaning of the Scott editorials 
over five decades would make a volume to add to the classical litera- 
ture of Kansas.” 

Here are illustrative lines taken from an address he delivered on 
Kansas Day, 1892: 

“Kansas does what she starts out to do. No weakness. No hesi- 
tation. No timorous shivering on the brink. No retreating. No 
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whining. No cowardice. What she undertakes she does. The 
road she starts on is the road she travels. She is never discouraged. 
She never sulks. She never gets rattled. Steadily, buoyantly, with 
the keenest intelligence, with courage that no disaster can daunt, 
she is climbing to the shining stars. And the world loves her!” 

Charles F. Scott was a rare spirit—in his sanctum, on the streets, 
in a group of his friends, on the public forum, in the church pulpit 
where he ably presided on occasion, on the golf course—a man 
among men, and yet living zestfully in the charming sphere of his 
orderly mind’s own making. 

Henry J. Allen was a bouncy and ebullient sort. No setback 
stopped him for long. He possessed in high degree that intangible 
known as color; he was both loved and hated. When he first ran 
for governor, he carried every county in the state; when he ran 
for election as senator, an office to which he had been appointed, 
he was badly beaten—and particularly in his home precincts. 

Mr. Allen’s newspaper experiences were varied. He was a first- 
class reporter, a persuasive editor and a successful publisher. He 
tried his hand at several Kansas newspaper properties before he 
paid $100,000 for the Wichita Beacon in 1905—an act that set the 
state by the ears. But he made that venture pay enormously. He 
was otherwise gifted. In a vocal age, his was a genuine silver 
tongue—‘“the greatest orator Kansas has produced since John J. 
Ingalls,” many said. No major conclave over many years was com- 
plete without his golden voice lifted in eloquent stanzas. 

He served as governor and senator, he was boomed for President 
and he came within an eye-lash of winning the Republican vice- 
presidential nomination in 1920. He kept ever busy at various en- 
deavors, not neglecting the Allen interests, and maintained a wide 
personal popularity. 

His flashing wit was famous. He and a friend were talking one 
day about a public figure. Said the friend, “I can’t believe that 
man is honest.” “Oh, yes,” replied Henry comfortably, “he’s honest 
all right, but he’s not a fanatic about it.” 

At a campaign meeting at Olathe in 1932, the chairman intro- 
duced Allen, saying: “Not since Cornwallis’s surrender at Yorktown 
has any man made such an impression on the U.S. senate as the 
junior senator from Kansas has achieved.” 

When Henry took the floor, he exclaimed: “Some may think our 
chairman too enthusiastic, but I enjoyed every word of his intro- 
duction. So far as I am concerned, he could have gone back before 
Cornwallis.” 
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Arthur Capper was not noted as a writer or a speaker, but as a 
publisher and statesman he was immense. By dint of his strict 
Quaker honesty and his unfailing diligence, he built up a publishing 
empire at Topeka that ranked with the greatest in the Mid-West. 
Through his confidence-inspiring personal traits, as well as the power 
of his papers, he gained an enormous following all over Kansas— 
and wielded vast influence with the common folk for many years. 
As governor, and later during his long tenure as U. S. senator, he 
exercised a potent hand in public affairs—and never let his constit- 
uency down. A soft-spoken, shy, and plain man, he nevertheless 
held his own with the bull-voiced and assertive paladins who sur- 
rounded him. 

No man in the newspaper field in Kansas in the past half cen- 
tury was held in greater respect than Charles Moreau Harger, of 
Abilene, who spent 68 years in editorial offices. He was a shrewd 
and talented man, achieving a multitude of accomplishments in 
newspaper making, in literary effort, Republican politics and the 
public service. He possessed a marked beauty of writing, and his 
style was terse and concise—for that’s the way he thought. 

He was the friend and confidante of many public men, including 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and several other Presidents. A year or 
two before his death, he was the recipient of the first annual award 
for journalistic merit by the William Allen White Foundation. In 
his modest acceptance of that award, he referred to his advanced 
age and said that life had led him on “into the 90’s—a restricted 
area in which few persons ever enter.” He died at age 92. 

Among some of the enduring lines which he wrote were those 
of the “Kansas Creed”—to which every succeeding generation in 
Kansas now pays tribute—and beginning with the simple, stately 
words: “We believe in Kansas, in the glory of her prairies, in the 
richness of her soil, in the beauty of her skies, in the healthfulness 
of her climate.” 

Over at Parsons was a handsome, jut-jawed man—Clyde M. Reed 
—who might well have served Kipling for the model of his toast— 
“’ere’s to you Fuzzy-Wuzzy, with your ’ayrick ’ead of ’air”—a first- 
class fighting man. He didn’t exactly go out looking for trouble 
but he found plenty of it round and about—and he never backed 
off one step from any battle. He had brains and the power of 
expression—and in many of his editorials he ruthlessly tore down 
the veils hiding private and public iniquity. 

He was variously an ace in the postal service, a railroad tariff 
expert, governor, and U. S. senator, as well as an editor and pub- 
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lisher of parts. It was natural that such a man as he would make 
enemies, and he made some powerful ones. At the same time, how- 
ever, he was also making friends—and these were bound to him 
with cables of steel. No more intriguing figure than Clyde Martin 
Reed embellished the Kansas newspaper family during the past 
half century. 

George W. Marble, of the Fort Scott Tribune-Monitor, was a 
crusader who discerned and fiercely battled what he considered 
the evils of his time. He wrote scores of vigorous and slashing edi- 
torials, which were always on the liberal side of the fence in con- 
tent, and held his torch high for the greater uplift of humanity. A 
Democrat by political faith, he published an independent news- 
paper; only once was he persuaded to run for office, and that was 
for the United States senate. When he lost, he eschewed political 
participation forever. 

He was a sound business man whose hobby was cows; he per- 
sisted in his efforts for the upgrading of dairy cattle in Kansas to 
the point where one of the first milk condenseries in this section of 
the country was established in his home town. The career of this 
brilliant, fair-minded man who was highly esteemed by his news- 
paper associates was cut short when he died at age 59. 

W. Y. Morgan, gay and bright-eyed Welshman, gained fame as 
publisher of the Hutchinson News. His forte was zest and charm; 
he made friends easily and kept them; his hands were always busy 
in a spate of affairs; his undersized figure threw a long shadow in 
his day. 

He was a writer of parts and a shrewd and astute business man; 
his paper prospered and was respected. He held several state 
posts in which he served honorably, but when he essayed to become 
governor he suffered a painful defeat by Jonathan Davis. 

The grace of “Billy” Morgan shone round about and illuminated 
the court of the titans. 

Paul A. Jones was a full-fledged admiral of the Kansas navy— 
and the rampant red-head from Lyons. He constantly kept the 
Kansas pot boiling with his provocative editorials and barbed para- 
graphs. His Lyons News—normally a 4-page daily—was eagerly 
sought in every newspaper office in the state to see what new form 
of hypocrisy and sham he had attacked. 

His salty observations left no lasting sting, for humor rode on 
all his words—humor and a lasting love for humanity which was 
returned tenfold. A frolicsome caballero and a Democrat, he served 
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as a sort of Daniel in a den of Republicans—but he lambasted the 
New Deal along with the severest Republican critics. He was a 
student of the Spanish influence in the Southwest United States— 
and wrote two fascinating books on the subject. When he died, 
now almost four years ago, a charm went out of the Kansas news- 
paper circle that has never been restored. 

Harold T. Chase, while not a publisher, achieved a wide follow- 
ing as an editorial writer for the Topeka Daily Capital over many 
years of stewardship. W. A. White once estimated that if Chase’s 
editorial writings were compiled, they would make the equivalent 
of 131 full-sized novels, or 196 books on current history, and eco- 
nomic, political, and social topics. 

“His work was consistently honest, intelligent and courageous,” 
praised White. Mr. Chase’s contemporaries cordially accorded him 
high professional ranking—and the reputation he fairly won has 
carried his name into the Kansas Newspaper Hall of Fame. 

“Comrade” J. M. Mickey, another warrior who was among the 
most pungent and powerful writers of his era, served the Leaven- 
worth Times for many years—and lived past his 97th birthday. A 
relentless fighter, he was a fit editorial functionary for some of the 
rough times that surged about him—though he could also write 
with tenderness and compassion. 

A contemporary has testified: “A polemic by nature in thought 
and action, he never approached a question by sap or mine or 
encirclement. For him the assault on any position which did not 
meet his approval was by direct attack from the front.” 

The procession of our titans grows long in passing. There was 
Jess C. Denious, of the Dodge City Globe, a mild but immensely 
substantial man who made a shining success with his newspaper 
as well as in the field of friendship. He might have won to almost 
any Kansas elective office, had he so desired, but was content to 
serve as state senator and lieutenant-governor. . . . And there 
was Jack Harrison, who for 15 years (from 1914 to his death in 
1929) made the Beloit Gazette a forceful voice in Kansas. A friend 
characterized him after his death as the “best historian, the most 
classical scholar—and a constructive objector who asked no quarter 
and knew nothing of the meaning of fear.” 

At Coffeyville, the eminently wise and sensible Hugh J. Powell 
held forth with his Journal whose editorial page got down to the 
meat of every matter every day, and which prospered under the 
astute touch of its owner. . . . At Leavenworth, the son and 
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grandsons of Col. Daniel R. Anthony have carried on the fame and 
fortune of the Times even unto the fourth generation. . . . Here 
marches the square-toed and combative Harry L. Woods of the 
Wellington News; the industrious and always effective Roy F. Bailey 
of the Salina Journal; the able Gene Howe—chip off the old block— 
who forged his chief newspaper fame in Texas; the burly, bass- 
voiced and always lovable Carl “Snort” Brown, of the Atchison 
Globe; the solemn and plodding J. L. Bristow of Salina who became 
a U. S. senator; John Redmond, the busy and obliging publisher 
of the Burlington Republican, whose memory is still so green after 
his death four years ago that his name has been suggested for the 
new federal reservoir along the Neosho; John Mack, the Solid 
Muldoon of the Newton Kansan who might well be called the father 
of the modern highway system in this state; Will Townsley, of the 
Great Bend Tribune; Frank Motz, pepper pot of the Hays News; 
Charles S. Finch, of Lawrence; and J. L. Brady, both of Baldwin 
and Lawrence; Jackson T. “Doc” Moore, of the Pittsburg papers; 
Herb and Wilfrid Cavaness, Chanute; R. C. “Dick” Howard, of 
Arkansas City; W. G. Anderson, of the Winfield Courier. 

Among those who are still adding hugely to the laurels of the 
profession are Fred W. Brinkerhoff, the old master of the spoken 
and printed word who exerts powerful influence on public opinion 
through the Pittsburg Headlight and Sun, and whose place in the 
king row of the titans is already firmly established; John P. “Jack” 
Harris and Dolph Simons, of the Hutchinson News and other Harris 
papers and of the Lawrence Journal-World respectively. Both of 
these last are exceptionally gifted, inasmuch as they possess busi- 
ness genius of a high order, and also can write like angels. Then 
there are such sparkling scions of famous fathers as Clyde M. Reed, 
Jr., at Parsons; Angelo C. Scott at Iola; Watson Marble at Fort 
Scott; J. C. Denious, Jr., at Dodge City, as well as Henry Jameson 
who is performing with distinction at Abilene. 

The steadily moving titans embody among their number a group 
of those who, with thorough understanding and regard of the news- 
paper function, have also exercised the Midas touch. Among these 
may be mentioned Frank P. MacLennan of the Topeka State Jour- 
nal, Oscar S. Stauffer, who heads an imposing assembly of news- 
paper properties and who has scored one of the signal successes 
of his generation; Fay N. Seaton, of Manhattan, who founded the 
Seaton newspaper dynasty; W. C. Simons, of Lawrence; Marcellus 
M. Murdock, of the Wichita Eagle; and the Levands—Max and 
Louis and John, of the Wichita Beacon. 
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No review would be complete without inclusion of Walt Mason, 
fat poet of the Emporia Gazette, who was also an editorial writer 
of vigor and skill, who read the dictionary through on occasion to 
enrich his already massive vocabulary, and who lived by the motto 
hung over his desk, “Cheer Up; there ain’t no other hell”; of Laura 
M. French, who ripped to shreds the copy of shrinking cub reporters 
and eventually made of them fitting graduates of the William 
Allen White “school of journalism”; or of Brock Pemberton, who 
had worlds of newspaper talent but left a lasting name in the field 
of drama. 

Topeka has contributed a vast number of capable and illustrious 
men to the newspaper ranks. Among these, whose names spring 
instantly to mind, are Arthur J. Carruth II, T. A. McNeal, A. L. 
“Dutch” Shultz, Jay E. House, Charles Sessions, J. Frank Jarrell, 
Henry S. Blake, Charles Trapp, Jay B. Iden, Walter A. Johnson, W. 
R. Smith, Oscar K. Swayze, Harvey G. Parsons, E. B. Chapman, 
Clif Stratton, Milt Tabor. 

Wichita has been distinguished by such worthies as Dave Leahy, 
Farmer Doolittle, J. Burt Doze, Charles Driscoll, Elmer T. Peterson, 
Sid Coleman, Bliss Isely, Hank Givens, Paul I. Wellman, Josh Wil- 
son, Lester F. Kimmel, Dick Long. 

Then, there was that trio—the salty Fred Trigg, the affable Lacy 
Haynes and the industrious Alvin McCoy, a Pulitzer prize winner— 
all of the Kansas City Star, which has been a staunch friend to the 
entire Kansas newspaper family. 

Women have also played a most helpful role in attainment of 
the high standards that the Kansas press has gained over past years. 
This record would be remiss without mentioning, at least, a few 
of the many whose contributions have been of marked value. 

One thinks of the sprightly Nellie Webb, of the Atchison Globe; 
of Marion Ellet, the talented sweet-singer of Concordia, whose 
spiritual-like description of Kansas wheat fields “a-moverin’, a-mov- 
erin’, a-moverin’” under the wind’s light feet, as well as many other 
of her charming and sentimental word pictures have thrilled her 
readers; Anne Searcy, of Leavenworth; Anna Carlson, of Lindsborg; 
Mrs. Cora G. Lewis, of Kinsley; Mrs. Zula Bennington Greene, 
Topeka, the “Peggy of the Flint Hills”; Bertha Shore, Augusta, the 
blithe and uninhibited spirit of the Walnut Valley; Jessie P. Strat- 
ford, of El Dorado; Mrs. Mamie Boyd, of Mankato and Phillips- 
burg, ageless and tireless worker in the vineyard—and scores of 
others. 
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Thus far in our accounting of the sterling figures who made a 
glory and an epic of the Kansas press in a fabulous 50 years, we 
have been mostly concerned with those who were affiliated with 
daily publications. But the weeklies, too, had their stars—men of 
devotion, of energy and of perception—and the array of them 
swirls as one of the brightest galaxies in the Kansas newspaper 
firmament. 

At least a dozen of these have won to lasting distinction by inclu- 
sion in the Kansas Newspaper Hall of Fame, which was started 26 
years ago. Their designation in that select company eloquently 
attests to the respect in which they were held in their lifetimes and 
afterwards, as well as to the enduring marks they left upon their 
time. 

We think first of one of them who is still, most fortunately, with 
us and still in the newspaper harness—Will T. Beck, the grand 
gentleman of the Holton Recorder, who was the second recipient 
of the William Allen White Foundation award for journalistic merit. 

Closely following comes Gomer T. Davies, the vocal and brilliant 
Welshman who caused his beloved Concordia Kansan to move like 
an army with banners. Gomer, who lived well into his 90’s, had 
lost half of one leg in a mining accident in Wales in his youth, and 
ever therafter wore an artificial peg. He was the object of much 
affectionate spoofing by his fellow scribes, who always sent the 
same paragraph on its rounds of the papers about February of each 
year to the effect that an early spring was in prospect because the 
sap was beginning to run in Gomer’s wooden leg. 

Then, there was Tom E. Thompson, the Polk Daniels of the 
Howard Courant—and his Sophie and Pip Daniels, who made 
merry with their neighbors in every issue of their sparkling paper; 
and 

E. E. Kelly, long of Toronto, later of Garden City, a schoolmaster 
turned editor, whose wit scintillated like a rapier in play; 

Leslie E. Wallace, the modest publisher of Larned’s Tiller and 
Toiler, who possessed in superlative degree the true touch of the 
born newspaper man; 

O. W. Little, of Alma, whose Enterprise blasted with blizzard- 
like fury when any of his newspaper friends referred to a blizzard 
as a blizzard, who was the Kansas Press association’s first secretary, 
and who was beloved by all; 

W. E. Blackburn, a serious and determined type whose “October 
in Kansas” still ranks with the best of any Kansas prose; 
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W. C. Austin, courtly pilot of the Chase County Leader, who 
afterwards served long and faithfully as state printer; 

J. M. Satterthwaite, the saintly “Neighbor Joe” of the Douglass 
Tribune—editor, state legislator, and churchman, who published 
papers in El Dorado and Douglass for 70 years and was near 95 
when he died; 

A. Q. Miller, the keen and enterprising Kansan who built his 
Belleville Telescope into one of the finest weeklies to be found any- 
where on the continent; 

Frank Boyd, staunch and steadfast in his ways, whose papers at 
Mankato and Phillipsburg gave him state-wide standing; 

B. J. Sheridan and W. D. “Billy” Greason, rivals whose papers at 
Paola were models of weekly publication; 

Seth Wells, the red necktie man from Erie, whose hustle and 
diligence was a parable in its time; 

Frank Henry Roberts, of the Oskaloosa Independent, who had the 
oldest paper owned by one family in Kansas, who also lived into 
the tenth decade of his life, who testified that he always had fun, 
and that he “just stood still while the years rolled by.” 

Asa F. Converse, soft-spoken and admired editor of the Wells- 
ville Globe; W. C. Markham, the scholarly helmsman of the Baldwin 
Ledger; H. J. Cornwell, the solid man who owned and operated 
the St. John News for 44 years; the friendly Lew Valentine of Clay 
Center; George C. Adriance, of Sabetha; Ed Eaton, of the Gardner 
Gazette, much cherished all his days; Homer Hoch, of Marion, 
congressman and justice of the supreme court who wrote a Lincoln 
classic; Col. Charles H. Browne, of Horton; Ben Mickel, of the 
Soldier Clipper; Frank P. Frost, of the Eskridge Independent; J. E. 
Junkin, of the Sterling Bulletin; W. W. Graves, of the St. Paul 
Journal; Ewing Herbert, of the Brown County World at Hiawatha; 
Clark Conkling, of Lyons; Austin V. Butcher, of the Altoona Trib- 
une, who rollicked through life with his pals, “Mace Liverwurst,” 
and “Kate Bender,” the nudist queen; H. E. Brighton, of the Long- 
ton News; W. F. Hill of the Westmoreland Recorder; George Har- 
man, of Valley Falls; Drew McLaughlin, of Paola; Earl Fickertt, 
of Peabody; W. E. Payton, of Colony— 

One might go on and on. Perhaps your chronicler may have 
overlooked some who justly deserve a place in this accounting— 
yet whether they are specifically named or not, the records of them 
all, great and small, have been woven inextricably into the fabric 
that is Kansas. 
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And so this “phantom caravan” has flowed along before us today— 
a wondrous cavalcade of knightly spirits who left an indelible im- 
print upon the state which they cherished. Their return from out 
the mists and shadows—if only for a fleeting instant—assuredly 
brings back to us, in some degree, a perception of the discourage- 
ments and delights, the failures and the fortune, the trials and the 
triumphs that fell to their lot. 

These men and these women were the recorders and the inter- 
preters of the swiftly-changing and kaleidoscopic scene in their 
span. They not only set down, in buoyant, yet meticulous, fashion 
the narrative of the history in the making about them—but they 
also helped to make that history. 

Their state was moving toward the stars—and they moved with 
it—always in the van and even out ahead on occasion. They were 
dreamers and prophets and seers and missionaries and crusaders, 
but always doers—and while their heads may have been above the 
rose-tinted clouds at times, their feet were ever planted upon the 
solidity of Old Mother Earth. 

These were they who, by the labor of their hands and the valor 
of their hearts, brought to pass in Kansas during the first half of 
the 20th century what well may be called a Golden Era of Jour- 
nalism. 

The first five decades of this century have constituted a prodigious 
period—the crucible of cataclysmic events and vast overturns in 
the mode and manner of the world. It has presented challenges 
to daunt the wisest and the bravest—but these men and women 
of the Kansas newspapers have met them all with such valiance 
and such sagacity that today the good name of their product is 
glowing at its highest point in public estimation. 

For their deeds and their achievements we can freely offer the 
highest praise. For the lasting nature of what they have wrought, 
we can entertain the highest hope. Already the institutions they 
founded and the standards they set are undergoing subtle trans- 
formation. Already—with the second half of the 20th century 
winging on its way—newspapers are responding with altered 
format, content and methods—though unchanged in their basic 
character of trustworthiness—to the thrust of modern forces about 
them. 

The sons of many eminent editorial sires have taken over the 
reins—bright, alert, confident young men of the modern persua- 
sion—and others like them are entering the field. These are now 
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engaged in pushing the service of their newspapers into countless 
virgin areas. They hold within themselves, and by the inestimable 
aid of newly-devised facilities, the power to generate from their 
mediums such all-embracing usefulness as their fathers never con- 
ceived. 

Thus, the Golden Era of the immediate past will make way for 
another golden age in Kansas newspaper circles—and, after that, 
still others. But we who stand upon the tongue of time dividing 
these periods, may look back with affectionate gratitude upon these 
titans of bygone days who enhanced journalistic endeavor here by 
their mighty works—and accord to them a never-ending tranquility 
in the “summer isles of Eden lying in dark-purple spheres of sea.” 


Following the president’s address, another group of folk songs 
was presented by Professor and Mrs. Koch. 


Ray H. Mattison, historian, Region Two, National Park Service, 
then addressed the meeting. 


THE CRITERIA BY WHICH THE NATIONAL PARK 
SERVICE EVALUATES HISTORIC SITES 


Ray H. Mattison 


URING the past quarter of a century the interest in history of 
our country has been greater than ever before. This new 
consciousness of the nation’s past has been reflected in many ways. 
For example, the new historical magazine The American Heritage 
with which you are all familiar has proved very popular. Visita- 
tion to the nation’s historic shrines is exceeding all previous records. 
The American Association for State and Local History has stimu- 
lated great interest in history on both the state and local levels. 
Specialized groups, such as the various Civil War roundtables, have 
sprung up in many of the cities throughout the country. Various 
corrals of Westerners, which comprise people interested in Western 
history, have likewise been organized in many American cities and 
even in some foreign countries. Most of these have come into 
existence since World War II. 

The nation has also shown an increased interest in preserving 
its historic sites and buildings. These are an important body of 
source materials for reconstructing, understanding, and appreciating 
our country’s past. A noted observer once appropriately wrote: 
“Poor is the country that boasts no heroes . . . but beggard 
is that people, who having them, forget.” We recognize more and 
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more that historic sites and buildings are a national asset. They 
recall to us the most cherished of our national traditions such as 
pioneer courage, as are typified by such leaders as Washington, 
Jefferson, and Lincoln. 

The first of our national historical areas were established in the 
1890’s. These included a number of Civil War battlefields, such 
as Chickamaugua-Chattanooga National Military Park, Shiloh Na- 
tional Military Park, Gettysburg and Vicksburg National Military 
Parks. Other national military parks, battlefield sites, national 
parks, memorials, national monuments, and cemeteries which 
totaled in all some 40 areas, were subsequently authorized and 
placed under the War Department jurisdiction. These were trans- 
ferred to the National Park Service in 1933. 

In 1906 congress authorized the President, through the antiquities 
act, to establish by proclamation national monuments on lands 
owned or controlled by the federal government, provided the areas 
in question possessed historic landmarks, historic and prehistoric 
structures, or other objects of scientific interest. Among the places 
saved under this act were the Tumacacori Mission, in southern 
Arizona, Inscription Rock and Gran Quivira in New Mexico, Scotts 
Bluff in Nebraska, and Castillo de San Marcos in Florida. 

Other areas were established by congressional action. Among 
the better known of these were Abraham Lincoln National Historical 
Park, Kings Mountain National Military Park, Fredericksburg and 
Spotsylvania County Battlefields National Military Park, and Co- 
lonial National Military Parks. At the present time, the Park 
Service has 82 federally-owned historical areas under its jurisdiction. 

Prior to 1935 the only way a historical area could become a part 
of the National Park System was (1) by Presidential proclamation, 
in case the historic site or building was on federal lands, and (2) 
by a special act of congress. 

In 1985 congress, by the national historic sites act, set up new 
machinery by which the federal government could take the initiative 
in selecting historic sites and buildings and objects of national sig- 
nificance for preservation by the federal government. It authorized 
the Secretary of Interior, through the National Park Service, to plan 
and execute a program for the survey, acquisition, development and 
operation of historic and archeological sites of exceptional value 
for commemorating and illustrating the history of the United States. 

Congress in the following year established a code of procedure 
to carry out the provisions of this act. This code directed the Na- 
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tional Park Service to study and investigate historic and prehistoric 
sites and buildings throughout the United States, and to list, de- 
scribe, tabulate and evaluate such sites for the purpose of develop- 
ing a long-range plan for their acquisition, preservation and use. 
The National Park Service during the late 1930’s began such a study, 
known as the National Historic Sites and Buildings Survey. Before 
the survey was completed, World War II brought it temporarily to 
an end. In 1936 also, the Secretary of Interior established an ad- 
visory board on national parks, historic sites, buildings, and monu- 
ments comprising 11 persons, including nationally recognized au- 
thorities in the field of history, archeology, architecture, etc., to 
advise the National Park Service in the conduct of the historic sites 
survey and other National Park Service matters. This board meets 
about three times a year in key cities of the United States. 
In classifying historic sites, the advisory board has grouped the 
history of the United States into 16 different themes, listed below: 
I. Spanish Exploration and Settlement. 
II. French Exploration and Settlement. 
III. Dutch and Swedish Colonial Settlements. 
IV. English Colonization to 1700. 
V. Development of the English Colonies, 1700-1775. 
VI. The War for American Independence. 
VII. Political and Military Affairs, 1783-1830. 
VIII. The Advance of the Frontier to 1830. 
IX. Political and Military Affairs, 1830-1865. 
X. The War Between the States, 1861-1865. 
XI. Westward Expansion and the Extension of National 
Boundaries, 1830-1898. 
XII. Commerce, Industry, and Agriculture to Within Fifty Years. 
XIII. Travel and Communication. 
XIV. Development and Conservation of National Resources to 
Within Fifty Years. 
XV. The Arts and Sciences to Within Fifty Years. 
XVI. The United States as a World Power, 1898—. 


Most of the historic sites in Kansas would probably fall in Theme 
XI. This would likewise be true of most of the historic sites in 
Nebraska, Colorado and the Dakotas. 

To determine if a historical or an archeological area should be- 
come a part of the National Park System, the Service has set up 
criteria for selecting sites. 


8—1958 
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The determining factor in the preservation of a historic area by 
the national government is that it must possess certain matchless 
and unique qualities which entitle it to a position of first rank 
among historic sites. The quality of outstanding national signifi- 
cance or uniqueness exists: 

(1) In such sites as are naturally the points or bases from which 
the broad aspects of prehistoric and historic American life can 
best be presented, and from which the student of the history of 
the United States can sketch the large patterns of the American 
story. An example of an area of this type is Jefferson National Ex- 
pansion Memorial in St. Louis. As you know, St. Louis was a focal 
point in the Westward movement. It was the point from which 
many of the exploring expeditions, such as Lewis and Clark, Zebu- 
lon Pike, the Astorians, and Stephen H. Long, set out. It was the 
center of the fur trade for the trans-Mississippi West. The city also 
played an important role in the overland migration over the Santa 
Fe and Oregon trails and the later military operations on the Mis- 
souri river. 

(2) An area is considered to have outstanding significance and 
uniqueness if it is associated with the life of some great American 
and which may not necessarily have any outstanding quality other 
than that of association. An example of an area of this type is the 
birthplace of George Washington Carver, famous Negro scientist, 
at Diamond, Mo. 

(3) A site also is considered to possess outstanding significance 
if it is associated with some sudden or dramatic incident in Ameri- 
can history, which is unique and symbolic of some great idea or 
ideal for the American people. The Perry Victory and International 
Peace Memorial, in Ohio, which commemorates Perry’s naval victory 
during the War of 1812 and a century of peace between the United 
States and England is an area in this category. 

One might wonder why Mount Vernon, the home of George 
Washington, and Monticello, the home of Thomas Jefferson, are 
not national areas. I am sure that both would qualify. However, 
both these national shrines are being adequately preserved and 
interpreted by other agencies than the national government. When- 
ever a historic site or building is being satisfactorily preserved by 
a state or local, or quasi-public agency, the National Park Service 
gives every encouragement possible and in some instances provides 
technical assistance to those organizations to continue their good 
work. 
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Unfortunately ali sections of the country have not contributed 
equally to the history of our nation. As a result, some states have 
a number of national historical areas; others have none. Virginia, 
for example, has eight national historical areas. 

The National Park Service also endeavors to maintain a logical 
balance between the various historical themes so that a well- 
rounded pageant of America may be presented and undue emphasis 
not be placed on one particular epoch in American history. Some 
claim the Service has too many Civil War battlefields. There are 
24 of these in the Park Service. This is largely the result of the fact 
that many of these areas were established many years ago and 
they have since been transferred to the National Park System. 
Some themes, such as “French Exploration and Settlement” are not 
adequately represented. Others are not represented whatever. 

Integrity of a site or building is likewise an important factor in 
designating a national area. If a historic building has undergone 
considerable architectural changes or has been moved from its 
original setting, it will not be given as great a consideration as one 
which has undergone few alterations or is in its original location. 

However, consideration in the selection of sites for national 
designation must be given to practical as well as theoretical grounds. 
Unfortunately many historic sites and buildings are located in the 
heart of big cities. For example, it would be impossible to give 
the atmosphere of an early 19th century trading post in the heart 
of modern Kansas City. Abstract themes such as our cultural 
advancement are impossible to interpret in terms of historic sites. 
These are only a few of the more practical aspects in selecting a 
national area. 

In the MISSION 66 program, the National Park Service is pre- 
paring a comprehensive National Park System Plan which will 
point out areas needed to round out the System, and also to identify 
areas now in the Service which might be appropriately administered 
by other agencies. To implement this program in the field of his- 
tory, congress has voted funds to renew the National Historic Sites 
and Buildings Survey which the Park Service began in the late 
1930’s and was brought to an end during World War II. We be- 
lieve that four years will be required to complete this work. Under 
this program, it will be the job of the Region Two Office, National 
Park Service, to inventory and evaluate the principal historic sites 
in ten states: Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, North and South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Kansas, Minnesota, lowa, and Missouri. The sur- 
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vey of the Old Santa Fe trail in Missouri, Kansas, and Colorado, is 
a project of first priority. 

I might add that in the past several years many of us in the Na- 
tional Park Service have had occasion to visit a number of the 
historic sites which are being administered by the Kansas State 
Historical Society. The Society is to be congratulated for the ex- 
cellent work it is doing in preserving the areas which it administers 
and getting the maximum benefits for the funds it expends in this 
direction. 


Following Mr. Mattison’s address the report of the committee 
on nominations for directors was then called for and was read by 
Will T. Beck: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS FOR DIRECTORS 


October 11, 1957. 
To the Kansas State Historical Society: 


Your committee on nominations submits the following report and recom- 
mendations for directors of the Society for the term of three years ending 
in October, 1960: 

Bailey, Roy F., Salina. Long, Richard M., Wichita. 
Baughman, Robert W., Liberal. McArthur, Mrs, Vernon E., 
Beezley, George F., Girard. Hutchinson, 
Beougher, Edward M., Grinnell. McCain, James A., Manhattan. 
Bowlus, Thomas H., Iola. McFarland, Helen M., Topeka. 
Brinkerhoff, Fred W., Pittsburg. McGrew, Mrs. Wm. E., Kansas City. 
Brodrick, Lynn R., Marysville. Malone, James, Gem. 
Cron, F. H., El Dorado. Mechem, Kirke, Lindsborg. 
Docking, George, Lawrence. Mueller, Harrie S., Wichita. 
Ebright, Homer K., Baldwin. Murphy, Franklin D., Lawrence. 
Farrell, F. D., Manhattan. Rogler, Wayne, Matfield Green. 
Hall, Fred, Topeka. Ruppenthal, J. C., Russell. 
Hamilton, R. L., Beloit. Simons, Dolph, Lawrence. 
Harvey, Mrs. A. M., Topeka. Slagg, Mrs. C. M., Manhattan. 
Haucke, Frank, Council Grove. Templar, George, Arkansas City. 
Hodges, Frank, Olathe, Townsley, Will, Great Bend. 
Lingenfelser, Angelus, Atchison. Woodring, Harry H., Topeka. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Wut T. Beck, Chairman, 

CuarLes M. CorrELL, 

Joun S. Dawson, 

FRANK HAUCKE, 

T. M. Liiarp. 


Will T. Beck moved that the report be adopted. Motion was 
seconded by Wilford Riegle and the report was accepted. Members 
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of the board for the term ending in October, 1960, were declared 
elected. 

Reports of local societies were called for and given as follows: 
Lucile Larsen for the Shawnee Mission Indian Historical Society; 
Mrs. Clyde E. Glandon for the Wyandotte County Historical So- 
ciety; and Mrs. C. M. Slagg for the Riley County Historical Society. 

There being no further business, the annual meeting of the So- 
ciety adjourned. Many of the members and guests then attended 
an “open house” at the Memorial building where refreshments 
were served. 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The afternoon meeting of the board of directors was called to 
order by President Clymer. He called for a rereading of the report 
of the nominating committee for officers of the Society. This was 
read by Will T. Beck who moved that it be accepted. Lloyd 
Chambers seconded the motion and the board voted to adopt the 
report. The following were elected: 

For a one-year term: Alan W. Farley, Kansas City, president; 


Richard M. Long, Wichita, first vice-president; and E. R. Sloan, 
Topeka, second vice-president. 

For a two-year term: Nyle H. Miller, Topeka, secretary. 

After the introduction of new officers, the meeting adjourned. 


DIRECTORS OF THE KANSAS STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
AS OF OCTOBER, 1957 


DrmEcToRS FOR THE YEAR ENpinG OctToser, 1958 


Barr, Frank, Wichita. 

Berryman, Jerome C., Ashland. 

Brigham, Mrs. Lalla M., Pratt. 

Brock, R. F., Goodland. 

Charlson, Sam C., Manhattan. 

Correll, Charles M., Manhattan. 

Davis, W. W., Lawrence. 

Denious, Jess C., Jr., Dodge City. 

Godsey, Mrs. Flora R., Emporia. 

Hall, Standish, Wichita. 

Hegler, Ben F., Wichita. 

Jones, Horace, Lyons. 

Kampschroeder, Mrs. Jean Norris, 
Garden City. 

Kaul, Robert H., Wamego. 

Lillard, T. M., Topeka. 

Lindquist, Emory K., Wichita. 


Maranville, Lea, Ness City. 
Means, Hugh, Lawrence. 

Owen, Arthur K., Topeka. 
Owen, Mrs. E. M., Lawrence. 
Payne, Mrs. L. F., Manhattan. 
Richards, Walter M., Emporia. 
Riegle, Wilford, Emporia. 
Robbins, Richard W., Pratt. 
Rupp, Mrs. Jane C., Lincolnville. 
Scott, Angelo, Iola. 

Sloan, E. R., Topeka. 

Smelser, Mary M., Lawrence. 
Stewart, Mrs. James G., Topeka. 
Taylor, James E., Sharon Springs. 
Van De Mark, M. V. B., Concordia. 
Wark, George H., Caney. 
Williams, Charles A., Bentley. 
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DrrECTORS FOR THE YEAR ENpiING Ocroser, 1959 


Aitchison, R. T., Wichita. 
Anderson, George L., Lawrence. 
Anthony, D. R., Leavenworth. 
Baugher, Charles A., Ellis. 
Beck, Will T., Holton. 
Chambers, Lloyd, Clearwater. 
Chandler, C. J., Wichita. 
Clymer, Rolla, El Dorado. 
Cochran, Elizabeth, Pittsburg. 
Cotton, Corlett J., Lawrence. 
Dawson, John S., Topeka. 
Eckdall, Frank F., Emporia. 
Euwer, Elmer E., Goodland. 
Farley, Alan W., Kansas City. 
Knapp, Dallas W., Coffeyville. 
Lilleston, W. F., Wichita. 
Lose, Harry F., Topeka. 


Malin, James C., Lawrence. 

Mayhew, Mrs. Patricia Solander, 
Topeka. 

Menninger, Karl, Topeka. 

Miller, Karl, Dodge City. 

Moore, Russell, Wichita. 

Motz, Frank, Hays. 

Rankin, Charles C., Lawrence. 

Raynesford, H. C., Ellis 

Reed, Clyde M., Jr., Parsons. 

Rodkey, Clyde K., Manhattan. 

Shaw, Joseph C., Topeka. 

Somers, John G., Newton. 

Stewart, Donald, Independence. 

Thomas, E. A., Topeka. 

von der Heiden, Mrs. W. H., Newton. 

Walker, Mrs. Ida M., Norton. 


DimECTORS FOR THE YEAR ENDING OcToBER, 1960 


Bailey, Roy F., Salina. 
Baughman, Robert W., Liberal. 
Beezley, George F., Girard. 
Beougher, Edward M., Grinnell. 
Bowlus, Thomas H., Iola. 


Brinkerhoff, Fred W., Pittsburg. 


Brodrick, Lynn R., Marysville. 
Cron, F. H., El Dorado. 
Docking, George, Lawrence. 
Ebright, Homer K., Baldwin. 
Farrell, F. D., Manhattan. 
Hall, Fred, Topeka. 

Hamilton, R. L., Beloit. 
Harvey, Mrs. A. M., Topeka. 
Haucke, Frank, Council Grove. 
Hodges, Frank, Olathe. 


Lingenfelser, Angelus, Atchison. 
Long, Richard M., Wichita. 


McArthur, Mrs. Vernon E., Hutchinson. 


McCain, James A., Manhattan. 
McFarland, Helen M., Topeka. 
McGrew, Mrs. Wm. E., Kansas City. 
Malone, James, Gem. 
Mechem, Kirke, Lindsborg. 
ee tS S., Wichita. 
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Woodring, Harry H., Topeka. 
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Bypaths of Kansas History 


SOMETHING ELSE TO BLAME ON THE KANSAS BALKANS 


From The Kansas Weekly Herald, Leavenworth, April 17, 1858. 


A society of Free Lovers has been organized on the Neosho, in the Southern 
part of Kansas. It now comprises forty members, and active exertions are 
being made to extend the influence and numbers of the association. They 
all take the New York Tribune, and of course are in for Freedom. 





BuFFALo WirHin Tuirty Mies or Juncrion Criry 


From the Junction City Statesman, October 13, 1860. 


BurraLo Huntinc.—This sport is becoming quite popular. Everybody and 
all their relations are indulging. Men and women, married and single, take 
to it like a duck to water, or a hog to a mud-hole. Junction is nearly depopu- 
lated and has been all the fall, caused by this unprecedented rush to see the 
“monarch of the prairies.” There’s no one seriously injured yet, but we have 
some hopes that the news of a fatal accident will reach us by the next express— 
we mean, of course, fatal to the buffalo. They are grazing now within thirty 
miles of Junction—just one-half day’s ride. All who wish to get a glimpse 
had better go now. We shall start in the morning on bull back! Who wants 
to ride behind? 


—_— 


No Sunpay BusINEss IN MARYSVILLE 
From The Big Blue Union, Marysville, June 11, 1864. 


We hear it whispered around that one of our merchants broke the solemn 
pledge, last Sabbath, entered into a few weeks ago, to do no business on Sun- 
day. We hope it is a mistake, and that the rumor is unfounded. The day was 
quiet here in town, the stores were closed, business suspended, and it really 
seemed like Sabbath, and as though we were becoming civilized. Let it con- 
tinue. 





BEFORE THE ERA OF COFFEE BREAKS 
From The Kansas Daily Commonwealth, Topeka, March 26, 1872. 


Paola can boast of a man—a doctor,—strange to say, who does not swear, 
drink, smoke nor chew; and, better still, he hasn’t drank a cup of coffee for 
thirty-five years! 
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A SHORT MARRIAGE 


From the Washington Republican, August 2, 1872. 


LIFE IN KANSAS! . . . Cxapter Ist.—Suort Covurtsuip. 

Last week, not a hundred miles from Washington, out on the broad prairie, 
and under the canopy of Heaven, two souls met and pledged heart and hand to 
love, cherish and obey each other through the remaining days of their lives. 
Heaven seemed to smile on the would-be happy couple, and they resolved to 
have their desires consummated. An ox team at their command, and the two, 
wishing to be one, vended their way to Washington. It was a happy journey. 
The trees even seem to bow their branches in congratulations as the oxen 
passed, and flowers by the roadside looked more beautiful than ever before. 
Washington loomed up in the distance, and after a due course of time, the 
oxen were stopped at the public square. After a new hat was purchased from 
our friend Williams for the intended husband, by the owner of the ox team, 
everything seemed then to be ready. 

CuapTer [Ip.—THE MARRIAGE. 

Hon. Judge Wilson was never more sought for than on this occasion. A 
happy group assembled at the Court House. The bride and groom entered— 
Judge Wilson officiating. The ceremony was said. The knot was tied.—Two 
souls were made one, Congratulations and kisses were given. The wedded 
pair seemed to have a bright future in store for them. 

Cuapter IIIp.—WeEppeEp LIFE. 

“The world is not what it seems.”—The happy pair bent their way to the 
ox cart. A start homeward was made. The husband not being a good ox 
driver, received angry words from the wife. Storms began to cross their 
pathway. Oxen received some fearful blows, and all looked dark. Storms 
and darkness set in around them. 

CuaptTer IVtH.—A Sap Partinc. 

“Dark clouds sometimes have a silver lining.” Not any of this in the case 
of our hero and heroine. Home was reached. Blows and angry words came 
in where connubial bliss should have ruled supreme. The wife declared her 
husband was one of the poorest ox drivers in Kansas, and threatened to dis- 
solve her allegiance to him forthwith. The husband possessed other qualities 
quite essential, yet she heeded them not. The farewell was uttered. The 
golden link of wedlock snapped asunder. With tearful eyes the husband saw 
the new made wife of the hour depart. He cast a last glance on the oxen 
and his departed, as they receded toward the setting sun. The new-made wife 
now is open to another engagement, but the husband of the hour, has fairly 
resolved never, never to marry a woman with a pair of horn cattle, 


He SHOULD KNow THE WHITE MEN Topay 


From the Ellis County Star, Hays City, July 6, 1876. 


Running Antelope, a Sioux chief, says that when he learned that the white 
men had killed their Saviour, he was astonished, but he changed his mind when 
he got better acquainted with them. 





Kansas History as Published in the Press 


Publication of a 60-page Indian Peace Treaty special edition by 
The Barber County Index, Medicine Lodge, October 3, 1957, marked 
the approach of the seventh performance of the Indian Peace Treaty 
pageant and a three-day celebration at Medicine Lodge, October 
11-13. Among the historical articles in the edition were: “Forrest 
City Tells Sad Story of Birth and Death of Many Towns,” “Battling 
Carrie’s [Nation] First Raid,” “Famous Men of Frontier Here for 
Treaty Meeting,” “Suspicious Indians, and Wary Whites Gathered 
Here to Complete Peace,” and “Work to Set Treaty Terms.” 


Stories of pioneer life, by Orvoe Swartz, Oklahoma City, have 
been published in recent issues of the Bushton News, beginning 
August 22, 1957. Swartz was born on a Kansas homestead in 1878. 


Late in 1907 the Everest Christian church was organized, ac- 
cording to a history of the church, compiled by Lena Holley, in 
the Everest Enterprise, October 3, 1957. 


Biographical sketches of the 11 presidents of Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Emporia, began appearing in Orville Watson Mosher’s 
column, “Museum Notes,” in the Emporia Gazette, October 5, 1957. 
Lyman B. Kellogg was the school’s first president. 


Items of Doniphan county history were printed in the Highland 
Vidette, October 10, 1957, and on October 31 the Vidette published 
historical notes on the Highland Presbyterian mission and Highland 
College. 


A history of the pony express entitled “Rugged Riders Fathered 
Southwest Mail Service,” by Beatrice Levin, was published in the 
Wichita Eagle, October 13, 1957. The Eagle also printed “Kansans 
Revive Pre-Civil War History,” by Lynne Holt, the story of Fort 
Scott’s campaign to preserve buildings and relics of old Fort Scott, 
November 10; and “Adventure, Peril Marked Santa Fe Trail,” by 
Philip S. Edwards, January 19, 1958. 


Heinie Schmidt’s column, “It’s Worth Repeating,” continues to 
appear regularly in the High Plains Journal, Dodge City. Included 
in recent months were: A biographical sketch of Richard L. Hall, 
Minneola pioneer, October 17, 1957; the story of the longhorns 
along the Dodge City-Ogallala trail, by Mrs. Cora Wood, October 
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24; a biographical sketch of Benjamin L. Stotts, November 14; a 
biographical sketch of Hercules Juneau, November 21 and 28; 
“Homesteader’s [Zacariah F. Hodson] Life Recalls 1874 Grasshop- 
per Plague,” December 5; and “Christmas in 1884,” December 26. 


Mrs. Ruth Jackson is the compiler of a Wallace county history 
which began appearing in The Western Times, Sharon Springs, Oc- 
tober 24, 1957. 


An 88-page “Abilene Has It” edition of the Abilene Reflector- 
Chronicle was issued October 30, 1957. Several articles reviewed 
phases of Abilene history and one summarized the history of the 
community of Holland. 


“Built in 1870’s, Monrovia School House Still Serves,” is the title 
of a short article by Charles Spencer in the Atchison Daily Globe, 
October 30, 1957, giving the history of the Atchison county school. 
On January 19, 1958, the Globe printed a history of Highland Col- 
lege, founded in 1858. 


Historical articles in recent issues of the Butler County News, E] 
Dorado, included: a biographical sketch of Ella Shriver Otten, 
Towanda artist, October 31, 1957; “Life in Oil Fields,” a history of 
the Midian community, by Mrs. Cyril L. Green, November 14 and 


21; and sketches of the Dr. L. A. Harper and Jedediah Hull families, 
December 26. 


A history of the Cedar Vale Methodist church was published in 
the Cedar Vale Messenger, October 31, November 7, 14, and 21, 
1957. The church had its beginning in 1871 as the Greenfield cir- 
cuit. 


The church history of the Mt. Pleasant community, Dickinson 
county, by Mrs. Frank Entriken, was printed in the Hope Dispatch, 
October 31, 1957. At least five congregations have been active in 
this area, first of which were the Fairview Methodist and Presby- 
terian churches. 


Garnett’s First Christian church was organized in the autumn of 
1857 by John Ramsey in the Cornelius Anderson home, a history 
of the church in the Garnett Review, November 4, 1957, reports. 
Sam McDaniel was the first pastor. 


In observance of the 90th anniversary of the founding of the 
Ottawa United Presbyterian church, the Ottawa Herald printed a 
brief history of the church November 7, 1957. 
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Horton’s First Baptist church was organized November 16, 1887, 
it is related in a history of the church printed in the Horton 
Headlight, November 14, 1957. The Rev. W. A. Biggart was the 
first pastor. 


Articles of historical interest appearing in the Hutchinson News 
in recent months included: a description of the private museum 
established and maintained by Mr. and Mrs. Merle Young of Pretty 
Prairie, by Ted Blankenship, November 10, 1957; “Pretty Prairie 
Founded by Widow [Mary Newman Collingwood], Mother of 
Nine,” by Blankenship, November 24; the reminiscences of S. F. 
Miller, November 28; and “Early Day Disasters Plagued Ellsworth’s 
Survival,” by Ruby Basye, December 15. 


Emporia’s First Congregational church observed its centennial 
November 24, 1957, and histories of the church appeared in Em- 
poria newspapers: the daily Gazette, November 18; Weekly Gazette, 
November 21; and Times, November 28. Other historical articles in 
the daily Gazette recently included: a history of the First Chris- 
tian church of Emporia, September 28, 1957; the recollections of 
J. W. Bolton concerning Twin Mound school, October 18; a history 
of the Emporia First Presbyterian church, November 7; a series of 


articles based on reports made from Emporia during 1857-1858 by 
the Rev. Grosvenor C. Morse to the American Home Missionary 
Society, December 4, 5, 6; and the reminiscences of C. L. Soule in 
regard to the opening of the Cherokee Strip, January 21, 1958. 


Historical articles in recent issues of the Independence Daily 
Reporter included: “Cholera Epidemic in 19th Century Spread 
Much Like Asian Influenza,” by Lily B. Rozar, November 18, 1957; 
a history of the Independence public library, November 24; the 
story of a battle between Indians and Confederate officers near 
Independence in 1863, by Lily B. Rozar, December 15; and a history 
of the Elk City Methodist church, January 26, 1958. 


“A Chapter of Rawlins County History,” by Alfaretta Courtright, 
was published in The Citizen-Patriot, Atwood, November 21, 1957. 
Many early families, businesses, and schools are mentioned. 


Some of the early history of Neosho Falls, by Mrs. Belle Mefford, 
was published in the Iola Register, November 27, 1957. The first 
settlers arrived in the area in the spring of 1857. 

A history of Arcadia, by G. W. Corporon, was published in two 
installments in the Fort Scott Weekly Tribune, November 28 and 
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December 5, 1957. Arcadia, first called Findlay (or Finley) City, 
had its beginning in the early 1860's. 


Harold O. Taylor has written a story about the Marais des Cygnes 
massacre of May 19, 1858, which was published in the Pittsburg 
Headlight, Topeka State Journal, and Newton Kansan, November 
80, 1957; and the Manhattan Mercury, December 1. 


A history of the First Baptist church of Fredonia appeared in the 
Wilson County Citizen, Fredonia, December 5, 1957. The church 
was organized December 18, 1882, and the first minister was the 
Rev. A. E. Lewis. 


Scott City’s history was reviewed in a six-column article published 
in the News Chronicle, Scott City, December 12, 1957. Portions of 
the article are quoted from a brochure published in the middle 
1880's to promote settlement in the Scott City area. Scott City was 
chartered in 1885. 


Mrs. Hal Russell has recalled some of her experiences as an early- 
day school teacher in the Bird City area in a two-column article 
published in the Bird City Times, December 26, 1957. 


An article entitled, “William Dean Howells, Ed Howe, and The 


Story of a Country Town,” by James B. Stronks, was published in 
American Literature, Durham, N. C., January, 1958. 


Publication of Virginia Johnson’s series, “Gardner—Where the 
Trails Divide,” in the Gardner News, has continued in recent issues. 
Gardner’s history also appeared in a 73-page booklet by Mrs. John- 
son and under the same title, as a centennial publication. 
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Burlington celebrated its 100th anniversary September 28-Octo- 
ber 3, 1957. Events during the period included a centennial ball, 
special religious services, historical pageant, parade, and other 
appropriate features. 


More than 300 persons attended the annual Kiowa county old 
settler’s reunion in Greensburg, October 3, 1957. Mrs. Mernie Ely 
was chosen president of the group. Other officers are: Mrs. E. E. 
Davis, vice-president; Mrs. B. O. Weaver, secretary; and Mrs. Jessie 
Keller, treasurer. 


Angelo Scott addressed the annual meeting of the Allen County 
Historical Society in Iola, October 8, 1957, on the life of Frederick 
Funston. The following directors were elected during the business 
session: Lewis Drake, W. C. Caldwell, and Nat Armel, Humboldt; 
R. L. Thompson and Stanley Harris, Moran; Mrs. Mary Ruth Car- 
penter, Mary Hankins, Spencer Gard, and Angelo Scott, Iola. 


The seventh quinquennial presentation of the Indian peace treaty 
pageant was held at Medicine Lodge, October 11-13, 1957. The 
outdoor pageant is presented every five years in observance of the 
1867 treaties between the government and Indians made near 
Medicine Lodge. However, the pageant is scheduled to be given 
next in 1861, the year of the state’s centennial. 


Robert Jennison, Healy, was elected president of the Lane County 
Historical Society at its meeting in Dighton, October 14, 1957. 
Other officers elected were: Walter Herndon, vice-president; Mrs. 
Arle Boltz, secretary; Mrs. Dale Jewett, treasurer; and Frank Vyci- 
tal, A. R. Bentley, and Mrs. W. A. Charles, directors. The featured 
speaker at the meeting was Lea Maranville, president of the Ness 
County Historical Society. 


Homer D. Cory was named president of the Leavenworth County 
Historical Society at a meeting in Leavenworth, October 17, 1957. 
James E. Fussell was elected first vice-president; Mrs. Jesse M. 
Jones, second vice-president; Mrs. Gorman Hunt, secretary; and 
Col. Ralph Stewart, treasurer. Re-elected to the board of directors 
were: E. Bert Collard, Sr., D. R. Anthony, III, Byron Schroeder, 
Ruth Burgard, Hans Freinmuth, George S. Marshall, and J. V. Kelly. 
Mrs. Jones was the retiring president. 
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Re-elected for two-year terms at the annual meeting of the Dick- 
inson County Historical Society at Mount Pleasant church, near 
Abilene, October 17, 1957, were: B. H. Oesterreich, Woodbine, 
president; Mrs. A. W. Ehrsam, Enterprise, first vice-president; and 
Mrs. Carl Peterson, Enterprise, secretary. Other officers are: Mrs. 
Ray Livingston, Abilene, second vice-president; Mrs. Walter Wil- 
kins, Chapman, treasurer; and Marion Seelye, Abilene, historian. 


Dr. C. W. McCampbell was the principal speaker at the annual 
meeting of the Riley County Historical Society October 18, 1957, 
in Manhattan. Officers elected included: Wm. E. Koch, president; 
N. D. Harwood, vice-president; Sam Charlson, treasurer; Homer E. 
Socolofsky, recording secretary; Mrs. C. M. Correll, membership 
chairman; Mrs. G. B. Harrop, corresponding secretary; Ed Amos, 
historian; Mrs. C. M. Slagg, curator; Mrs. Max Wolf, publicity 
secretary; and Mrs. C. B. Knox, James Carey, and Earl Ray, direc- 
tors. Mrs. Slagg was the retiring president. 


Mrs. Yolande M. Smith was installed as the new president of the 
Shawnee Mission Indian Historical Society, October 28, 1957. Other 
new officers are: Mrs. Roy E. Boxmeyer, first vice-president; Mrs. 
Robert F. Withers, second vice-president; Mrs. Eugene Kotterman, 
recording secretary; Mrs. W. A. Carr, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
John L. Smith, treasurer; Margaret Hopkins, historian; Mrs. E. H. 
Walmer, curator; Mrs. John Barkley, member-in-waiting; Mrs. G. W. 
McAbee, chaplain; and Mrs. Percy M. Miller, parliamentarian. 
Lucile Larsen was the retiring president. 


Mrs. Donald Booth was re-elected president of the Comanche 
County Historical Society at the annual meeting November 6, 1957, 
in Coldwater. Mrs. George Deewall was elected vice-president; 
Mrs. Ben Zane, recording secretary; Mrs. Dan Crowe, corresponding 
secretary; and F. H. Moberley, treasurer. 


Tescott’s history was featured at the meeting of the Ottawa 
County Historical Society in Minneapolis, November 9, 1957. At 
the business session Fred Miller was elected president; Ray Halber- 
stadt, vice-president; Mrs. Myrtle Thompson, secretary; Mrs. Fred 
Jagger, treasurer; and Mrs. C. G. Heald, reporter. Marshall Con- 
stable was the retiring president. At a meeting of the society De- 
cember 14, the history of the Niles area was presented, and the his- 
tory of Culver was the feature of the January 11, 1958, gathering. 


The annual meeting and pioneer mixer of the Clark County His- 
torical Society was held in Ashland, November 23, 1957, with over 
180 persons in attendance. New officers chosen at the business ses- 
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sion included: Mrs. Venna Vallentine, president; Mrs. Florence 
Walker, vice-president; Sidney Dorsey, first honorary vice-president; 
Chester L. Zimmerman, second honorary vice-president; Mrs. Mel- 
ville C. Harper, recording secretary; Mrs. Kathryn B. Seacat, assist- 
ant recording secretary; Rhea Gross, corresponding secretary; Wm. 
T. Moore, treasurer; Mrs. Dorothy B. Shrewder, historian; Leo 
Brown, curator; and Willis A. Shattuck, auditor. Dorsey was the 
retiring president. 


The Kearny County Historical Society was organized at a meet- 
ing in Lakin, November 25, 1957, and Mrs. Virginia Hicks was 
elected its first president. Other officers are Mrs. Helen Rardon, 
vice-president; Mrs. Edith Clements, secretary; Foster Eskelund, 
treasurer; and Margaret Hurst, historian. Vivian Thomas was ap- 
pointed custodian at a later meeting. 


Tecumseh was the theme of the annual meeting of the Shawnee 
County Historical Society in Topeka, December 5, 1957. Dr. Giles 
Theilmann, director of curriculum for the Topeka public schools, 
was the principal speaker. The following trustees were re-elected 
for three-year terms: J. Glenn Logan, Maude Bishop, Mrs. Harold 
Cone, Charles E. Holman, Tom Lillard, Helen McFarland, A. J. 


Carruth, Jr., J. Clyde Fink, Mrs. Frank J. Kambach, and Leland H. 
Schenck. The trustees met February 4, 1958, and elected Louis R. 
Smith, president; Robert H. Kingman, vice-president; Mrs. Cone, 
secretary; and Mrs. Kambach, treasurer. 


Mrs. Harry M. Trowbridge was elected president of the Wyan- 
dotte County Historical Society at a meeting of the society January 
9, 1958. Other officers chosen included: Harry Hanson, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Hazel Zeller, secretary; Raymond Lees, treasurer; Harry 
M. Trowbridge, historian and curator; and Mrs. James L. Gille and 
Henry Gauert, trustees. Mrs. Clyde Glandon was the retiring pres- 
ident. The society’s annual Kansas day dinner was held January 
23. Fred Brinkerhoff, Pittsburg editor, was the principal speaker. 


Elected to the board of directors of the Old Fort Hays Historical 
Association, Inc., at a meeting of its sponsoring group, the tourist 
and convention committee of the Hays Chamber of Commerce, 
January 24, 1958, were: Paul Ward, Austin Evans, Gene Baird, 
Clarence Isbell, and Dale Dunn. Bylaws for the association were 
adopted and plans were made for membership promotion. 


Roy L. Bulkley, Topeka, was named president of the Native Sons, 
and Mrs. Hobart Hoyt, Lyons, president of the Native Daughters at 
the business meeting of the Native Sons and Daughters of Kansas 
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in Topeka, January 28, 1958. Other officers selected by the Native 
Sons included: Wayne T. Randall, Osage City, vice-president; 
Dean Yingling, Topeka, secretary; and Floyd R. Souders, Cheney, 
treasurer. Evelyn Ford, Topeka, was elected vice-president; Mrs. 
J. C. Tillotson, Norton, secretary; and Mrs. Chester Dunn, Oxford, 
treasurer, of the Native Daughters. The Rev. Dale Emerson Turner, 
pastor of the Plymouth Congregational church, Lawrence, was the 
principal speaker at the dinner meeting of the organization. Mrs. 
Olive Ann Beech, president of the Beech Aircraft Corporation, 
Wichita, was presented the “Kansan of the Year” award. 


“Prominent Women of the Last Quarter of a Century” was the 
theme of the annual meeting of the Woman’s Kansas Day Club in 
Topeka, January 29, 1958. The president, Mrs. Edna Peterson, 
Chanute, presided and gave a report of the year’s work. Mrs. Lu- 
cile Rust, Manhattan, was elected president for the new year. 
Other officers elected include: Mrs. Harry Chaffee, Topeka, first 
vice-president; Mrs. Eugene McMillin, Lawrence, second vice-pres- 
ident; Mrs. Paul Wedin, Wichita, recording secretary; Mrs. Claude 
Stutzman, Kansas City, treasurer; Mrs. J. Raymond Smith, Parsons, 
historian; Mrs. McDill Boyd, Phillipsburg, auditor; and Mrs. Marion 
Beatty, Topeka, registrar. District directors are: Mrs. Lawrence 
Gabel, Topeka, Mrs. L. B. Gloyne, Kansas City; Mrs. Vincent Mc- 
Cune, Chanute; Mrs. Larry Vin Zant, Wichita; Mrs. Clyde Lillard, 
Great Bend; and Mrs. Rosemary Siebert, Beloit. 


Directors elected for two-year terms by the Finney County His- 
torical Society at the tenth annual meeting in Garden City, February 
11, 1958, were: Edward E. Bill, John R. Burnside, C. H. Cleaver, 
A. M. Fleming, Abe Hubert, Clifford R. Hope, Jr., Mary Hope, 
Lester McCoy, Della Gobleman, Will Renick, and Cecil Wristen. 
Amy Gillespie was elected to fill an unexpired term. R. G. Brown 
is president of the society. 


Kinsley has a new building—a 34- by 15-foot sod house. Built as 
a tourist attraction, the “soddy” is the result of the combined efforts 
of the Kinsley Booster Club, the Chamber of Commerce, and city 
officials. 


A private museum has been opened to the public at the bank 
building in Scottsville. Items were collected and the display ar- 
ranged by Mr. and Mrs. Carl Cox as a hobby. A description of the 
museum and of some of the articles on display, by Cosette McIntosh, 
appeared in the Beloit Gazette, December 26, 1957. 
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